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Approval Given 
$3.316:000.000 
Budget Estimate 


Director Lord Following 
Conference With President 


Ia 
Announces Bureau's 


Figures Accepted 


Savings Are Claimed 
For “Past Fiseal Year 


Report Says Cooperation of 
Various Estabishments Held 
Expenditures to Actual 

Requirements. 


[By Telegraph.) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPID CITY, Ss. D. 
August 14.—The Director of the Budget, 
Herbert M. Lord, following a confer- 
ence with President Coolidge, announced 
here today thatthe Executive had ap- 
proved the preliminary budget estimate 
for the coming year. 

“A material increase for all branches 
of national defense is included,” de- 
clared Director Lord. 


Although Director not 


Lord would 


give specific figures, he said that pro- | 


vision was to be made to the building 
of all eight of the light cruisers au- 
thorized by the last Congress, that 
money would be made avialable for the 
modernization of two other cruisers, and 
that the five-year aviation program un- 
der which the Army ultimately will have 
first-class planes and the Navy 1,000 will 
be amply cared for. 

“For all aviation,” he said, 
a substantial increase.” 

The total budget which Director Lord 
said the president approved amounts to 

3,316,000,000, or $16,000,000 in excess 
of the figure he set last June in his 
speech to the semi-annual business meet- 
ing of the Government. In addition 
there will be allotments, never included 
in the budget, which will bring the grand 

os. to $3,582,000,000. These latter in- 

““Iclude $140,000,000 for tax refunds, about 
$7,000,000 for permanently established 
appropriations and a little more than 
$19,000,000 for amortizatidn of the Fed- 
eral employes’ retirement fund. 

On the basis of this total, Director 
Lord estimated the surplus for the cur- 
rent fiscal year would be $338,000,000 as 
compared to $635,000,000, which was 
realized last year. “I expect that next 
year the surplus will be $214,000,000,” 
he said. He explained that the public 
building program, the five-year air pro- 
gram, the Army’s barracks and canton- 
ment construction program were respon- 
sible for the progressive lessening of 
the surplus. The comparative figures 
in round numbers made public by Di- 
rector Lord are as follows: 

1926-27—Receipts, $4,129,000,000; ex- 
penditures, $3,343,000,000; surplus, $635,- 
000,000. 

1927-28 (estimated)—Receipts, $3,- 
920,000,000; expenditures, $5,582,000,000; 
surplus, $338,000,000. 

1928-29 (esitmated)—Receipts, $3, 
776,000,000; expenditures, $3,561,000,000; 
surplus, $214,000,000. 

The general reported a reduction in 
the national debt; of the $635,000,000 
surplus last year, $611,000,000 was ap- 
plied to the debt. “On, August 30, 1919, 


“there is 
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Colombians Propose 
Coffee Organization 


Growers Seek Legislation for 
Registering Product of 
9) Each Section. 


The National Congress of Colombian | 


Coffee Growers, which recently closed 
a three-week conference at Medellin, 
plans a complete organization of the cof- 
fee industry in that country, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised by 
the Consul at Barranquilla, Colombia, 
Alfred Theo Burri. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Resolutions planning the first com- 
plete organization of the coffee industry 
were passed recently by the National 
Congress of Colombia Coffee Growers in 
a three-week conference at Medellin. 

All matters connected with the coffee 
industry were discussed at the confer- 
ence. As a result 14 resolutions and 12 
recommendations were adopted by the 
Congress, among which the most import- 
ant are the following: 

The complete organization of the in- 
dustry in the country, with branches of 
the association in all centers, for the 
imporvement of the general conditions of 
the industry. 

The seeking of legislation looking to- 
ward the registering of a special mark 
for all shipments of coffee produced and 
prepared in each department, with legal 
action against those failing to observe 
the provisions of such laws as may be 
passed. 

The seeking of further legislation 
looking toward the establishment of gen- 
eral deposit warehouses in the country. 
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Meeting to Discuss 
Education in Selling 


Problems of retail store education 
will be discussed at a conference 
in the offices of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in Wash- 
ington on September 24 and 25, the 
Board stated orally on August 13. 
Plans for the training of executives 
and store owners will be included 
in the discussion, it was said. 

The conference will be held with 
the Southern Section of the Prince 
Alumni Association, members of 
which are either educational direc- 
tors in retail stores or teachers of 
retail store training in public 
schools, ethe Board stated. 

Alumni from Florida, 
Maryland, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Texas, 
Louisiana, Virginia, West Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, and Oklahoma will 
attend. 


Georgia, 


Expansion Planned 
For Reserve Units’ 


Of Army Air Corps: 


Five-Year Program Will Be 
Carried Out Despite Fail- 
ure of Appropriations 
in Congress. 

Although the reserve units of the 


Army Air Corps now have 6,063 offi- 
cers, it is expected that there will be 


an increase in the number called on ac- | 


tive duty at a ratio of 110 each year, 
said the Assistant Secretary of War, 
F. Trubee Davison, in a statement just 


Despite the failure of the appropria- 
tions in the last Congress, Mr. Davison 
said, plans will be made to carry out 





the five-year program authorized, and 
with this in view, the Reserve units will 
be augmented. 

The statement by 
full text, follows: 

“Maintaining the flying efficiency and 
expancing the number of Atmy Air 
Corps Reserve Unites are among the 
major problems which face the War De- 
partment in carrying out the Govern- 
Army Air Corps de- 
velopment program. 

“The value of an efficient flying re- 
serve in case of war cannot be over- 
estimated. It is from the reserve groups 
that air officers must be drawn to fill 
the gap between peacetime and wartime 
strength in Army Air Corps and Na- 
tional Guard flying units. We hope ulti- 
mately to interest all commercial and 
civil pilots in this activity. 


Mr. Davison, in 





Increased Flying Practice Given. 

“The Government, in preparing the five 
year Army Air Corps expansion pro- 
gram, recognized the value of the of- 
ficers’ reserve units. Particularly, it saw 
to it that opportunities were offered re- 
serve officers for increased flying practice 
on active duty. 

“Appropriatiqns were made this year 
for sending 110 reserve officers on con- 





tinuous active duty. This is an increase 
of nearly 200 per cent over the number 
thus assigned during the last fiscal year. 

“Authorization was also given to send 
40 reserve officers to Army Air Corps 
training schools for a 12-month refresher 
course, against 20 officers given similar 
courses last year, but which covered only 
six months. 

“During the next fivé years there will 
be increases in the number of reserve 
officers called on active duty at an ex- 
pected ratio of 110 each year, until the 
annual quota of reserve officers on duty 
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Clearing Houses 
Proposed To Move 


Surplus on Farms 


Secret tary of Agriculture Says 
Corporations Would Help 
Stabilization of 
Prices. 


Favors Farm Board 
To Have Supervision 


Mr. Jardine Advocates Limiting 
of Acreage by Farmers as 
Important Step in Im- 
proving Condition. 


Creation of commodity-stabilization 
corporations operated by the farmers of 
the country or by their marketing or- 
ganizations, under the general guidance 
of a Federal Farm Board, as a means of 
handling surpluses of crops is proposed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, William 
M. Jardine, in an article made public on 
August 14, 

The article, is for 


which publication 


| in the September issue of the Farm Jour- 


nal has been summarized and the sum- 


| mary, in full text, follows: 


No other fact in the agricultural situ- 
ation is so familiar to all as that prices 
of farm products since 1920 have been 
badly out of line with prices of things 
the farmer must buy. 

There has been, however, a general, 
though not an uninterrupted, progress 
in the relation of industrial to agricul- 
tural prices. But there is ample room 
for improvement. Some sections are be- 
hind others in recovering from the post- 
war slump. We still-need a better bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, 


in the distribution of the national in- | 


come. 

An important problem in the- relation 
of agricultural to industrial prices is 
that of recurring surpluses of farm 
products and the resulting price depres- 
sions. 

Effect of Bountiful Harvest. 

Those who produce crops of which the 
market will take an increased amount 
only at a more than proportionately re- 
duced price, have reason to be apprehen- 
sive of a generally bountiful harvest. 
This is true to a greater or less extent 
of a number of our principal crops. 

The result is that an abundant crop 
may sell for less in the aggregate than 
a smaller one. Under such circumstances, 
the farmer in effect not only receives no 
additional returns from his sirplus, but 
is obliged to pay for the privilege of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Airplane to Spray 
Wheat in Manitoba 


Approximately 6,000 Acres a 
Day Expected to Be Treated 
to Prevent Rust. 


Wheat fields in Manitoba will be chem- 
ically sprayed from the air to prevent 
rust, the Department of Commerce has 
just been advised by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Montreal, Walter J. Donnelly. 

The full text of the report follows: 

A Royal Canadian Air Force airplane 
will be used in Manitoba to spray chemi- 
cal over wheat fields to prevent rust, ac- 
cording to local report. 

The plane is expected to treat about 
6,000 acres a day. It will carry 700 
pounds of chemical in the spraying appa- 
ratus and will fly about 50 feet over the 
fields. 


Plan of Deferred Payments for Goods 
Advocated as Means to Promote Sales 


Chief of Division of Simplified Practices Suggests Steps 
to Increase Consumers’ Buying Power. 


Methods for increasing the purchasing | 
power of consumers as a means of pro- | 
motion of sales were discussed by the | 
Chief of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, R. M. Hudson, in a statement issued 
on August 14 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This can be brought about by selling 
on the deferred payment~plan, elimina- 
tion of waste in manufacture and stabili- 
zation of labor, Mr. Hudson said, prefac- 
ing a survey of the results of recent ef- 
forts toward simplification in industry. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


Business men are devoting much en- 
ergy these days to making the public 
want to buy their goods—to creating 
among consumers the “desire to buy.” 
For the consumer who translates this de- 
sire into action through purchasing the 
goods, the path to possession is ‘made 
smoother by the deferred payment plan. 
Some sellers may feel this is about as far 
as they can go toward making it easier 
for the public to buy their wares. 

On the other hand, as more of our | 
business men study the primary forces 
producing continuous purchasing power, 
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we may expect to see more attention 


: stated, 


given to making the public better able | 


to buy. 


sumer’s dollar, consideration must be 


In other words, in this constant | 
| struggle for a larger portion of the con- | 


given not only to the dollar he now has | 


in hand, but also to those likely to come 


| into his hands after this one is gone. 


Where are the future “consumer dol- 
lars” coming from? How many of them 
will there be per consumer? 

Certainly not all of the effort should 
center on getting more of the consumer’s 
present income away from him. Some of 
the effort might well be directed toward 
strengthening, or even increasing, the 
consumer’s income as a guarantee of the 
constancy of his purchasing power. 

Continuous buying is the result of con- 
tinuous power to buy and that power has 
to be regenerated or replenished as it is 
used, 

Firms making consistent effort to elim- 
inate waste through simplification and 
standardization, to improve both products 
and processes—thus to give better value 
for the same or for money—are 
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less 


AUGUST 


Commercial Aides 
Plan Conferences || 


The Department of Commerce has 
just announced that several mem- 
bers of its Foreign Service are re- 
turning to the United States on 
leaves. Conferences with these offi- 
cials can be arranged by business 
men through the district offices of 
the Department or the Bureau in 
Washington, it was explained. 

The names of these members of 
the Foreign Service, their position 
and post, and the date of arrival 
were announced orally as follows: 

Commercial Attache at Madrid, 
C. F. Cunningham, August 14; 
Assistant Commercial Attache at 
Peking, Arthur H. Evans, about the 
last of August; Trade Commissioner 
at Stockholm, E. A. Kekich, after 
August 23; Clerk at Santiago, M. 
McLean, in August; Trade Commis- 
sioner at Johannesburg, P. J. Stev- 
enson, about September 1; Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner at Paris, 
Frank P. Waller, in August. 


School-Tax Burden _ 
Found to Rest Most 
Heavily on Farmer 


Larger Appropriations by 


States for Rural Education 
Are Suggested as 
Remedy. 


The farmer’s school-tax burden is par- 
ticularly heavy as compared with that 
of city dwellers, the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Rural Education, Department of 
the Interior, Katherine M. Cook, stated 
on August 13. 

Dependence upon local resources and 
upon property taxation as the principal 
sources of school support, Mrs. Cook 
has added to his burden. One 
remedy offered for this situation, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Cook, has been increased 
appropriations for State sources. 

The full text of her statement follows: 

About three-fourths of the money 
spent-en-the. public schools in the United 
States comes from local sources. Prac- 


tically all of his, Bs W ell as a portion of | 


that raised by State and county units, 
comes from property taxation. 


chief source 
the farmer’s 


erty taxation as the 
school support, render 


compared with his city 
while the returns he receives in educa- 


tion facilities for his children are not ! 


usually commensurate with the effort nor 
equal in efficiency 
urban communities. 

While this is particularly true of rural 
elementary and secondary schools, it is 
probably true also of State higher insti- 
tutions of learning which the farmer 
helps to support. With the acknowl- 
edged inadequacy and inefficiency of ru- 
rial elementary and secondary schools, it 
would be unreasonable to expect the 
farm population to furnish its quota of 
students to the State higher institutions. 
Such studies as have been made of the 
placement of graduates of State teacher- 
preparing institutions 
takably that rural schools do not partici- 
pate proportionatly with urban schools 


in the service which State normal schools | 
and teachers’ colleges are established to | 


contribute. They neither secure nor re- 

tain to a reasonably adequate degree 

teachers prepared at such institutions. 
Increased realization of the serious- 


ness of the situation and of its inequity | 


is responsible for the wider interest in 
more nearly equalized’ educational op- 
portunities within States and for 
creased efforts to secure them. This in- 
terest is clearly evidenced in the number 
and content of State-wide studies of 


school support which have appeared dur- 


ing the biennium. 


The educational needs of rural com- | 


munities and their financial ability to 


meet them; present and potential sources 
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These | 
two factors, namely, dependence on lo- | 
cal resources and dependence on prop- 
of | z . | 
| Total in United States Is Now 

school-tax burden particularly heavy as | 
fellow-citizen, | 


to those offered in | 
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Mexico to Approve | Reports on Weather || Accord Reached 


Extending Life of 
Claims Agreement 


Department of State Notified 
That Mexican Embassy 
Has Received In- 


structions. ¥ 


Joint Commission 


Established in 1923 


|Charged With 
| Claims of Governments 
Arising Over 
Disputes. 


of 


Settlement 


The Mexican Government has _in- 


| structed its embassy in Washington to 


sign an agreement with the Department 
of State prolonging the life of the Gen- 


| eral Claims Commission, United States 
; and Mexico. 


After receiving notifica- 
tion of this fact, the Department of 
State on August 13, stated orally that 
Secretary Kellogg and the officials of 
the Mexican Embassy would probably 


renew the Claims Commission agreement | 
| on August 15. 


Negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments for the continuation of the 
life of the Commission have been in 
progress for several months. The life 
of the Commission, unless prolonged 
would have expired on August 31, 1927, 

The Commission was established fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Payne- 
Warren Agreement between the United 
States and Mexico in 1923, 
charged with the settlement of all gen- 
eral claims arising from troubles since 
the beginning of relations between the 
two countries. The Special Claims Com- 
mission on the other hand was charged 
with the settlement of special claims 


| arising from the Mexican revolutions 


between 1910 and 1920. The Special 
Claims Commission after meeting for a 


| short period, adjourned, and has held 


no meetings for more than a year. 


Thirty-eight Airports | | 


Established in July 


3064, Reports ts, maaan 
of Commerce. 


Approximately 864 airports and inter- 
mediate landing fields of 
character have already been established 
in different cities of the United States, 


August 13 by Maj. E. L. Jones, in charge 


| of the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 


partment of Commerce. 
July, it was stated. The following cities 
were named: 

San Diego, Calif.; Eustis, Fla.; Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Moscow, Idaho; Bar Harbor, 
Me.; Waterville, Me.; Atlantic, Mass.; 
Grafton, Mass.; Lawrence, Mass.; Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Meridian, Miss.; Jeffereson 





in- | 


| City, Mo.; Bozeman, Mont.; 
Mont.; Berlin, N. H.; Claremont, N. Y,; 
Nashua, N. H.; West Epping, N. H.; 
Fremont, Nebr.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Roswell, 
| N. Y.; Jamestown, N. Y.; 

N. Y.; Utica, N. ¥ 
| Findley, 0.; Lancaster, 0. Bradford, Pa.; 
Lewiston, 
ville, Pa.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Yankton, 
| S. D.; San Angelo, Tex.; Wheeling W. 
Va.; Menasha, Wis.; and Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis. 


'Payseis Ciesla, 


Says Mr. Shipstead 


Farmer Have No Share 
in Prosperity. 


Figures which, he declares, show “that 

the farmer and the laborer in industry 
; are not sharing in the industrial pros- 

perity of the country” are cited by Sen- 
| ator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Min- 
| nesota, in a letter addressed to E. G 
| Hall, president of the Minnesota State 
| Federation of Labor. 

The letter was made public through 

| Senator Shipstead’s office. It refers to 
a speaking tour which the Senator has 
made during the past three months and 
reads in part: 

“I have shown by the Government’s 
own census reports that farm incomes 
have decreased 42 per cent in six years 
and labor in the mill and factory is pro- 
ducing 34 per cent more of the finished 
product that it did seven years ago. The 
total average monthly pay roll has de- 
creased more than 30 per cent since 
1920 and employment has decreased more 
than 18 per cent since 1920. Due to new 
machinery, I find industry is getting a 
much larger production with less employ- 

' ment of labor and as a result 


and was | 


permanent | 


according to an oral statement made | 


There has been an increase by 38 inj} 


Billings, | 


Niagara Falls, | 
; Rocky Mount, N. C.; | 


Pa.; Shamokin, Pa.; Connells- | Delegate-Elect 


Senator Declares Laborer and 


income | 





| 





| 858,117 
| average percentage of recovery of 37.47. 


Broadcast in German 


Atmospheric conditions along the 
western coastal sections of the At- 
lantic Ocean will be broadcasted in 
German at regular six-hour inter- 
vals to the three German aero- 
nauts scheduled for a transatlantic 
flight, according to an announce- 
ment made August 13 by Edgar 
B. Calvert, Chief of the Forecast 
Division of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Owing to the inability of the fly- 
ers to receive the reports in other 
than their native tongue Mr. Cal- 
vert says the German Embassy in 
this country has agreed to aid in 
the translation, which, Mr, Calvert 
believes, will be the first foreign- 
language weather broadcasting at- 
tempt ever made by this country. 

Mr. Calvert states, also, that his 
Division is furnishing daily spe- 
cial-cabled weather reports of storm 
conditions on this side of the ocean 
to other foreign pilots contemplat- 
ing similar flights. 


War Surplus Stocks 


Nearly Disposed of 
By Sale or Transfer 


|Chief Coordinator Reports 


$60,000,000 in Property 
Remaining of Total of 


$4,000,000,000. 


Disposal of stocks of war surplus 


property, held by the Federal Govern- 


ment when hostilities with the Central | 


Powers ceased, is approaching conclu- 
sion, according to an announcement just 
made by the Chief Coordinator, H. C. 
Smither. 

“The vast bulk of the war surplus has 
disappeared,” he reported. “Of 
than $4,000,000,000 in war stocks held in 
November, 1918, only about $60,000,000 
remains in the hands of Government 
agencies,” Mr. Smither stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The liquidation of surplus property 
continues, but the vast bulk of war sur- 
| plus has disappeared. There now re- 
mains a total of about $60,000,000, of 
which the Fleet Corporation holds $47,- 
000,000 (excluding vessels, but including 
housing facilities, dry docks and marine 
railways, the principal item of which is 
Hog Island). 

Since the armistice, surplus 
have been reduced to the extent of 
$3,989,040,985 and savings bstimated at 
$142,492,870 have accrued to depart- 
ments and establishments as the result 
of interdepartmental transfers of prop- 
erty carried at a value of $450,182,868. 

Property carried at a value of $3,538,- 
was sold for $1,326,246,971, an 


Change in Navy Rule © 
Of Samoa Opposed 


Hawaiian Delegate Protests Pro- 
posal to Transfer Authority. 
to Interior Department. 


A protest against proposals to trans- 
fer the Government of American 
Samoa from the Department of the 
Navy to the Department of the Interior 
has been made by Victor S. Houston, 
to Congress from the 
Hawaiian Islands, in a letter addressed 
to Representative Harold Knutson 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn. | 

Mr. Knutson is sponsoring legislation 
to transfer all insular possessions of the 
United States to the control of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Mr. Houston’s 
letter, which was made public through 
Mr. Knutson’s office, reads in full text: 

Harold Knutson, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

My dear Congressman:—I believe you 
are behind a bill to sponsor transfer of 
all the island possessions of the United 
States from various departments into 
a single control under the Department 
of the Interior. 

As the Delegate-elect from Hawaii, 
and a part Polynesian (Hawaiian), I 
have some knowledge of Polynesian his- 


| tory, and a particularly sympathetic at- 


and value of industrial corporations have | 


increased 70 per cent in four years: as 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


titude in regard to their well being. 

As to Guam, the Philippine Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, and the Ca- 
nal Zone, I am not expressing any opin- 
ion in the present letter. This letter 
refers only to American Somoa. 

American Somoa as you know, is of 
comparatively small size, and is gov- 
erned by a Naval Governor, the whole 
of the Islands being regarded as a Na- 
val Reservation.. Under this control in 
American Samoa, the native population, 
instead of dying out as has been the 
case in nearly all the other islands of 
the Polynesian area, has since such con- 
trol, increased over 40 per cent. 

The increase is so large that Lorrin 
Thurston, whose articles you probably 
have read, has stated with some empha- 
sis that the Somoans are “breeding like 
rabbits,” as though this were a fault. It 
is on the other hand a wonderful result 
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With Britain on 
Seized Property 


Reciprocal Arrangement Is 
Made to Regulate Return 
to American and Brit- 

ish Owners. 


Regained Citizenship 
Is Given Recognition 
Widows of Enemy Aliems and 
Creditors of Germans to 


Profit Through 
Agreement. 


The United States and Great Britain 


| have concluded a reciprocal arrangement 


for the treatment of American and Brit- 


| ish property seized in both countries un- 
| der the Trading with the Enemy Acts, 


The arrangement takes the form of 


| notes exchanged between Secretary Kel- 


| ruary 23. 


| Department. 


logg and Sir Austin Chamberlain, For- 
eign Secretary, on January 4 and Feb- 
The notes were not made pub- 
lic until August 13. 


Women to Regain Property. 
During the war the property of Ameri- 
can women who had married German 
or Austrian nationals was seized in Great 
Brtain, it was explained orally by the 
But after the war, many 


| of them regained their citizenship either 


stocks } 


} had been seized in England. 








by the death or divorce of their hus- 
bands, and were able to regain their 
property in the United States. ‘The Brit- 
ish Government, however, did not recog- 


| nize the reacquirement of their citizen- 


ship until the new arrangement, just an- 


| nounced, Was completed. 


The Department of State also stated 


orally that prior to the conclusion of the 
more 


present agreement it was difficult for 
American creditors to attach: the prop- 
erty of German debtors whose property 
Under the 
new agreement, reciprocal treatment will 
be given to American creditors in Great 
Britain and to British creditors in the 
United States. 
Stocks To Be Returned. 

The new arrangement also provides 
for the return to American citizens of 
stock they had purchased im German 
banks, the Department of State ex- 
quently deposited their stock in foreign 
bands, the Department of State ex- 
plained. However, when American hold- 
ers of this stock attempted to withdraw 
it from British banks, the banks replied 
that it could not be identified. The new 


| arrangement provides for the withdrawal 


| 
} 
| 
! 
| 


regardless of actual identification by 
numbers. oe 

The announcement by the Départment 
follows in full text: 

Notes exchanged between the Ameri- 
can Ambasador in London and the Brit. 
ish Foreign Office regarding the releases 
of property seized under the Americar 
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European Aid Sought 
In Earthquake Study 


Official of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to Consult Jugo- 
Slovian Seismologist. 


A conference, with a view to broadene 
ing investigations of seismological probe 
lems in the United States is to be held 
this summer at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, bee 
tween the Chief of the Division of Ter 
restial Magnetism and Seismology, N. H, 
Heck, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and Dr. Mohorovicic, of Zagreb, the 
coast Survey announced orally Aue 
gust 13. 

Mr. Heck leaves Washington Augus¢ 
15 for Prague, Czechoslovakia, to ate 
tend an international geodetic gathering 
as one of the American delegates, and 
in returning from Prague is under ine 
structions to proceed via Zagreb. 

Dr. Mohorovicic, it was explained at 
the Survey, is a European authority on 
earthquakes. The plan, it was stated, is 
to exchange views with him in accorde 
ance with the policy of the Director, E, 
Lester Jones, of the Coast amd Geodetie 
Survey, to speed up American seismo- 
logical investigations, 

The United States, it was added, is not 
as much of an earthquake country as 
some of the countries of Europe, but it is 
recognized that seismology is an inter- 
national problem and all the imformation 
possible is sought by the Survey. 

It was painted out in this connection 
at the Survey that during the first nine 
months of 1925, 470 earthquakes were 
felt or recorded by instruments in the 
United States or outlying territories, not 
including earthquakes in the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. Of these, 98 
were felt within the continemtal United 
States, amd six of these were severe, 
shaking the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Illis 
nois, Kentucky, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho and California—in all 21 
States. 
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~ Proposals for Improvement of News Communications 


ToBeConsidered at Conference of Press Experts 


Discussion of Subject 
Is Outlined in Agenda 


Telegraph Administrations Are 
Asked to Demonstrate Se- 
curity of Dispatches. 


In the issue of August 13 was 
begun publication of the agenda, 
with analysis of problems and pro- 
posals to be considered at the Con- 
ference of Press Experts, to open 
in Geneva, August 24, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
The document has just been re- 
ecived from Geneva by the Depart- 
ment of State, which has made it 
public. 

The full text proceeds: 

As identical rates have been adopted 
for telegraphy and wireless telegraphy, 
no special request has been made by the 
Preparatory Committee concerning the 
rates charged for wireless telegraph 
messages. 

D. Wireless Telephony: 

As wireless telephony has as yet only 
slight practical value for the Press ex- 
cept ina very small number of countries, 
the reports of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee make no specific request on this 
point. 

II.—Coding of Press Messages. 

Present Situation: (a) International 
Regulations. According to the Interna- 
tional Regulations drawn up at the Paris 


must not be coded (Article 66). 

(b) Improvements already introduced 
by certain Governments. Certain coun- 
tries (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Switzerland) allow Press telegrams to be 
sent in code provided the code has been 


communicated in advance to the Tele- | 


graph Service and that its object is not 
to shorten the telegram. 

The Telegraph Service of certain coun- 
tries (e. g. France) allow the introduc- 
tion by the senders of a certain number 
of code words in a despatch, provided 
telegrams sent to a number of addresses 
by wireless. The number of code words 


must not exteed a tenth of the number | 


of words charged, and the number of 
words in the telegram must not be di- 


minished by the substitution of a code | 


word for a word in clear. 

The same rule obtains for Press tele- 
grams sent by cable. 

Requests by the Press arising from the 
Preparatory work. 

The Committee of News Agencies 
voted a resolution inviting demonstra- 


tions of the telegraph administrations in | 


order to prevent the utilization by non- 
authorized persons of Press news sent by 
wireless, to allow the Press to use an ap- 
propriate code, in whole or in part, at the 
ordinary Press rates, for the sending of 
Press news by wireless on the under- 
standing that the code be communicated 
in advance to the Telegraph Administra- 
tions. 


Improved Conditions 

For Communications 

III.—Improvement of Communications. 
(a) Communications outside Europe. 

The proceedings of the Preparatory Com- 

mittees have not indicated any measures 


for the improvement of communications | 
by wireless telegraph and telephone with | 1 
| Council at its session of June, 1927, in 


regard to non-European countries. 


(b) European communications. In Eu- | 


rope, according to the information re- 
ceived, the western countries seems in 
general to possess satisfactory wireless 
telegraph and telephonic communica- 
tions. On the other hand, communica- 
tions in Central and Eastern Europe are 


stated to be defective in many respects. | 


Greece and Bulgaria have no telephonic 
communication with other countries. 


Rumania has telephonic communica- 


tion only with Belgrade, although the | 


cable to Sofia still exists. 

Hungary is still inadequately equipped, 
although certain improvements have re- 
cently been made. 

Czechoslovakia not connected by 
telephone with Eastern Europe. The 
Baltic countries draw attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of their telephone 


is 


communications with Germany, Poland, 


etc, 


Finland has no telephonic communica- | 


tion with the Scandinavian States. 


As regards communications by wire- 
less, Greece has no such communication, 
either for press or private purposes, with 
other countries. 
draw attention to the difficulties they ex- 
perience in obtaining communications by 
wireless with Western Europe. 


A further note on possible reports for 
improvement will ultimately be com- 
municated by the Transit and Communi- 
cations Section of the League Secre- 
tariat. 


IV.—Transport of newspapers. 


Bulgaria and Rumania | 





| 
| 


A special note will be submitted later. | 


V.—Postal subscriptions to newspapers. 


The international side of this matter is | 


governed by the terms of the Stock- 
holm Convention of 1924 concerning 
subscriptions to mewspapers and peri- 
odical publications. 

The object of this convention is to 
enable persons desiring to subscribe to 
papers published in any of the contragt- 
ing countries to use the post offices for 
this purpose on payment of a sum which 
in principle must not be higher than 
that charged to subscribers within the 
country supplying the paper except in 
certain cases with the addition of cer- 
tain expenses. The criteria for these 
expenses are the frequency of publica- 
tion and the average weight of the paper 
im question; the rates are in any case 
considerably lower than the postal rates 
for sending the same papers through 
the mails. 

V1.—The protection of news. 

In view of the particular importance 

of this question, the Preparatory Com- 


ea? 


| 1927.) 


| expresses 
| sympathy with all journalists and utters | 


Congferenec of 1925, Press telegrams | sible facilities for the accomplishment of 
ongfer c ss 





mittees asked the Secretariat of the 
League to prepare a memorandum which 
will be submitted later. 
VII.—Professional facilities 
nalists, 


Two declarations by the Preparatory 
Committees explain the spirit in which 
the requests for professional facilities 
are made: 

(1) “Although journalists as a body 
are extremely grateful for any attention 
or courtesy shown them in pursuit of 
their calling, they are nevertheless of the 
opinion that they can only effectively 
coptribute towards the cause of objec- 
tive truth, and thus to the promotion of 
better international understanding, by 
strictly safeguarding their professional 
dignity and independence. All favours, 
therefore, the acceptance of which might 
in any degree whatsoever enfeeble this 
independence, should, in the Commit- 
tee’s opinion, be firmly rejected. 


for jour- 


involves such great responsibilities that | 


the Committee feels justified in claiming 
for journalists as a right the means to 


enable them to carry out their mission | 


of information both abroad and at home, 
conscientiously and with the maximum 
facilities. 


“Thus what they ask for are not fa- 
vours, but certain improvements which 
would enable them to present their in- 
formation to the public with the greatest 
possible accuracy and speed.” (Report 
of the Committee of Journalists, January, 


(2) “The Committee of News Agencies 
its solidarity and fraternal 


the wish that they may receive from the | 
various Governments the greatest pos- 


their work abroad.” (Resolution of the | 
Committee of News Agenags, August, | 
1926.) sl F 

A. Travel tours. 

In general, travel tours are organized 
by associations of journalists with the 
assistance of the Governments. 

The Committee of Journalists, while | 
stating that it was only moderately 
favorable to group excursions by jour- 
nalists in foreign countries, recognized 
that in certain cases, if these journeys | 
are organized for a disinterested pur- 
pose and are under the control of pro- 
fessional organizations, they present a 
decided interest. 


Travel Scholarships 
Advocated for Students 
B. Schools for journalists. 
Schools for journalists or special | 
courses for journalists exist in a certain | 

number of cougtries. 

C. Scholarships for journalists. 

A large number of countries have 
established scholarships to enable jour- 
nalists to travel abroad and to study 
political and social conditions in neigh- 
boring or distant countries (see the sum- 
mary of the replies to the questionnaire | 
of the Committee of Directors of the 
Press Bureaux). 

The Committee of Journalists stated | 
that it was in favour of the establish- 
ment of study or travel scholarships for 
writers in foreign affairs or for young 
people who intend to take up a journal- | 
istic career. 

D. Double taxation of journalists liv- | 
ing abroad. 

This question is part of the general 





problem of double taxation which has 
been studied during the last few years | 
by a Committee of the League of Na- 
tions. The results of this work, in the | 
form of draft texts for bilateral con- 
ventions, will be communicated to the 


order subsequently, and if approved, to 
be sent to the Governments of the States 
Members of the League of Nations. 
The Committee of Journalists associ- 
ated itself with the request made by the 
Czechoslovak Press Association _ that | 
journalists should not be subject to dou- 
ble taxation in their cougtry of origin 
and in foreign countries ‘There they are 


| residing for the moment. 


E. Reductions of Steamship and Rail- | 
way Fares. 

Present Position. 

In a certain number of countries, the | 
railway and steamship companies issue 
tickets at congjderably reduced prices to | 
journalists of the nationality of the coun- 
try concerned. The same privileges are | 
extended to foreign journalists who are | 
duly recommended, generally on a re- | 
ciprocal basis. 

Requests by the Press. 

Resolution of the Committee of Jour- | 
nalists. “The Committee considers it de- | 
sirable that, in countries where this prac- 
tice exists, foreign journalists, giving | 
proof of their profession, should be en- 
titled to reductions of railway rates | 
equivalent to those granted to nationals.” | 


Exemption Is Proposed | 
From Passport Requirements | 
| 


F, Passport Visas for Journalists, 

In a very large number of countries, 
the pasports of foreign journalists are 
vised free of charge. 

Resolution of the Comimttee of Jour- | 
nalists. “It is absolutely necessary for | 
a journalist to be able to move about 
rapidly, in case of necessity, in order to | 
arrive on the spot without losing val- 
uable time at frontiers, and to be able, 
with the least possible delay, to follow | 
the vicissitudes of any event. 

“At the present time, although a great 


source of delay—others still maintain it, 
The Committee considers that journal- | 
ists on giving proof of their profession 
should invariably be exempted from visa 
formalities.”” . 

G. Identity Cards for Journalists. 

(a) Internation Regulations. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the Regulations for | 
International Communications contained | 
in the Annex to the St. Petersburg Tele- 
graphic Convention revised at Paris in 
1925, Press telegrams are accepted for 


sending only when the sender produces | 


a special card issued and delivered to 
correspondents of newspapers, 


periodi- | 

| cal publications or authorized agencies 

! . . . : : . 
by administrations of countries in which 





these cards are used. Nevertheless the 
presentation of this card is not compul- 


Aid in Work Is Viewed 
As Professional Right 


Writers Express Gratitude for 
Courtesies, But Record , Ob- 
jection to Special Favors. 


sory if the administration of the sending 
country decides otherwise. 


(1) The Committee of Journalists, in | 


its report, suggested the establishment 
of a uniform card delivered by the Uni- 
versal Postal Union to journalists trav- 
eling abroad. This card should entitle 
the bearer, without further formalities, 
to Press rates on telegraphic, telephonic 
and wireless communications in all coun- 
tries members of the Union. 

(2) The same Committee suggested 
also a single document establishing iden- 
tity of such standing as to enable the 
bearer tq overcome all the obstacles that 
a foreign journalist may encounter in 
the execution of his duties. 

This document recommending the 
bearer to the authorities of the various 


countries should, in order to obtain, from | 


them for the accomplishment of his 
task—so far as possible—the maximum 
facilities granted to national journalists, 
be issued by the Foreign Ministry of the 
journalist’s (or his paper’s) country of 
origin on the written request of the di- 
rectory or editor-in-chief of his paper and, 
i* necessary, accompanied by the recom- 
mendation of the professional organiza- 
tion to which the journalist belongs. 

This document should be valid for one 
year and be renewable. 

Requests by the Press. 

The report points out that this official 
document would be an advantage not 


only for the journalist but also for the | 


Governments, since it would prevent the 


to ask for all sorts of favors. 


sequently be communicated to the Con- 


ference by the competent section of the 


General Secretariat. 
H. Repressive Measures Against For- 
eign Journalists (Expulsion). 


The Committee of Journalists asso- | 
| ciated itself with a suggestion that a 


decree of expulsion made against a for- 


eign journalist for some professional | 


fault should be preceded by investigation 


of the matter by a committee of jour- | ; 
| see him. 


nalists. 
Equality of Treatment 


For Foreign Correspondents 

1. Equality of Treatment for Foreign 
Journalists. 

The Committee of News Agencies has 


| expressed the desire that Governments | 


which direct or operate telegraphic or 
telephonic systems, or cables or wireless 
telegraph or wireless telephone stations, 


should grant all news agencies, their | 


correspondents, and the correspondents 
of newspapers equal facilities in respect 


of transmission of messages without any | 


priority. 

The Committee of Journalists declared 
that absolute equality of treatment 
should be observed in the distribution 


of, official news to all journalists and | 


agencies. 
J. Facilities for Enquiry Afforded to 
Journalists. 


The Committee of Journalists ex- 


pressed the wish that journalists should | 


be able, on the production of an Official 


of official Press Bureaux or from the 
local authorities the same facilities as 
those accorded to journalists of the 
country concerned. 


| VIII.—Censorship in Peace-Time. 


The Committee of News Agencies 
drew the attention of Governments to 


its earnest conviction that the interests | 
of both Governments and the Press are | 


best served by the abolition of censorship 
in time of peace. Censorship, while 
hindering the work of the Press is 
most injurious to the countries in which 
it is maintained, because it does not 
prevent false or misleading despatches 
being sent across frontiers, or the inven- 
tion of news by persons hostile to a 
Government maintaining a censoi ship. 
The Committee of Journalists ex- 
pressed the view that, so long as peace- 
time censorship, contrary to the princi- 
ple of the liberty of the Press, still ex- 


| lists in any country, journalists must 


claim the following minimum guarantees: 

(1) Telegrams submitted for censor- 
ship should be examined by specialists 
and despatched with greatest prompti- 
tude possible; , 

(2) That journalists should be in- 
fromed in advance of the instructions 
given to these specialists so as to en- 
able them to make their own disposi- 
tions: 

(3) That they should be informed of 
the passages suppressed in their des- 
patches as well as of any exceptional de- 


| lay in transmission, and that they should 
' be given the option of sending or with- 
| holding the message thus censored or 


delayed;- 

(4) That tra:«mission charges paid in 
advance on telegrams which are subse- 
quently censored or delayed should be 


| refunded in proportion to the number of 
| words suppressed; 


(5) That complete equality of treat- 
ment should be granted all journalists 


‘ | without exception. 
| number of countries have abolished the | 


| formality of passport visas—a frequent 


IX.—Information on the Latest Techni- 
cal Improvements of Interest to the 
Press (Wireless Teleprony, Television, 
etc.). 

The results of the preparatory work 
indicate that recent progres. in wireless 
telegraphy, telephony and photography 
ma ylead to important developments in 
the transmission o! news. 

As the question of new transmission 
was one of the points which the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations had in 
mind when it received favorably the pro- 
posal to summon a Conference of Press 
Experts, the member’ of this Confer- 
ence may perhaps find it useful to take 
this opportunity of pointing out the 


| most important technical improvements 


realized in this direction and the conse- 
quences which might result from them 
for the Press, 


1} 


| Writer Attributed Arrest 





| is believed to be real basis 


| the Mexican financial 








Protest Is Lodged 


With Mexico Over 
Holding American 


Department of State Acts in 
Case of Deported Cor- 
respondent. 


Kept Incommunicado 


and 
Expulsion to Series 
of Articles. 


The Department of State has presented 
a written and formal protest to the Mex- 
ican Government regarding the holding 
of Joseph de Courcey, New York Times 
correspondent, incommunicado prior to 
his deporttaion. It was stated orally on 
August 13 at the Department that a 
written note had been presented to the 
Foreign Office by the American Embassy 
in Mexico City. 

The note not only protests against the 
detention of Mr. De Courcey, but against 
the arrest of Americans without notifica- 
tion being sent to the American Em- 
bassy, as is customary. It was stated 
that the Mexican Government has the 
right to deport any citizens of foreign 
countries, unless otherwise provided by 
treaty. The United States, it was ex- 
plained, has no treaty of amity with Mex- 
ico which regulates the status of its citi- 
zens there. 

Arrest Attributed to Writing. 
Mr. De Courcey, it was said at the De- 


| partment, attributes his arrest and de- 


portation from Mexico to the publication 


| of his article on the anti-Imperialist 


League, the visit of the Mexican Foreign 
Minister, Aaron Saenz, to San Antonio, 
Tex., in connection with the attempted 


| settlement of the religious question in 
latter from being imposed upon by so- | = : 


called special correspondents who are | 


mere imposters and who do not hesitate ment given by 


; . | counsul 
On these two points a note will sub- | 


Mexico, and to the publication of the 
manifesto of General Serrano. A state- 
him to the American 
at, Laredo, Tex., Stephen E. 
Aguirre, on August 12, was received by 
the Department of State on August 13. 

The report on Mr. De Courcey’s in- 


| terview with Consul Aguirre follows in 
| full text: 


Joseph de Courcey, correspondent of 
the New York Times, states that at 9 
p. m. without previous notice or warn- 
ing of any kind three agents of the 
Department of Gobernacion (Interior) 
informed him that Delgado wished to 
He was taken to police head- 
quar. and confined incommunicado 
with armed guards at the cell door. His 
efforts to get into communication with 
members of the staff of Embassy or 


rs 


| Consulate General or with his friends 


were futile and such privileges were 
positively denied to him, nor was he 


| permitted to talk to any one in au- 
| thority. 


Serrano Manifesto Published. 

He believes his order for deportation 
arose out of publication of articles on 
the anti-Imperialist League, visit of 
Aaron Saenz to San Antonio, Tex., in 


| connection with attempted settlement of 


the religious question, and the publica- 
tion of a full translation of the mani- 
festo of General Serrano, all of which 
bothered the Secretary of Gobernacign. 
The Mexican Government’s desperate 
efforts to maintain control — all news 
or depor- 

tation. 
De Courcey attributes a great part 


Jecumenah. Un, eheiin, toete the henebaee | of the responsibility for his difficulties 


to Alejandro Delagarza, connected with 


York and who passed through Nuevo 


Laredo today en route to New York. 


Cuba Asks for Army 


Fliers to Aid School 


Under Advisement Await- 
ing Further Details. 


A communication from the Cuban Em- 
bassy received by the Department of 
War, through the Department of State, 
expressing the desire of Cuba to obtain 
the services of three officers of the Army 
Air Corps for the purpose or organizing 
an aviation school in the Cuban Army, 
is under consideration by the Depart- 
ment, it has just been announced. 

The Department, the statement said, 
“looks with favor upon this proposal,” 
but has requested the Cuban Government 
to make a definite proposition covering 
the conditions before it can comply with 
the request. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The War Department has been notified 
by the State Department of a communi- 
cation received from the Charge d’Af- 
faires ad interim of Cuba expressing the 
desire of the Cuban Government to ob- 
tain the services of three United States 
Army Air Corps officers for the purpose 
of organizing an aviation school in the 
Cuban Army. While the War Depart- 
ment looks with favor upon this pro- 
posal, before proceeding further it has 
requested the Cuban Government to make 
a definite proposition covering the con- 
ditions upon which that Governmer.t de- 
sires the services of this personnel. 
Subject to the arrangement of necessary 
details, the War Department will make 
available the services of Army Air Corps 
personnel as requested by the Cuban 
Government. 


Bomb Explodes in Rear 
Of Consulate at Sofia 


The report on the exploding of a 
bomb in the rear of the American Con- 
sultate at Sofia, Bulgaria, has just been 
received by the Department of State. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Department is in receipt of the 
following message from the American 
Legation at Sofia dated August 11: 

“In spite of extraordinary police pre- 
cautions a small bomb was exploded at 
the rear of the Consulate last night. 
No material damage was done,” 


| ing were examined. 





agent in New | 





| nary trial was promptly held. At this 
trial testimony was given from which it 
seems to be obvious that a grand jury 
could not properly fail to return an in- 
dictment for murder against Kondall. 


| 
| 


Aurnonrzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Sum of $10,000 Awarded on Account | 
Of Killing of Mexican in United States 


Mixed Claims Commission Holds Compensation Must 


Be Given in Satisfaction 


of Denial of Justice. 


The Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Mexico, has just made an 
award of $10,000 against the United 
States in a case which involved the kill- 
ing of an Mexican by his foreman, and 
American citizen, while they were em- 
ployed in the construction of a bridge 
near ‘Driscoll, Tex. 


It was alleged in behalf of Mexico 
that there was an unnecessary delay 
in the prosecution of the person charged 
with the capital crime, and that under 
international law the United States 
should make compensation in satisfaction 
of a denial of justice. The Commission 
sustained this contention and concluded 
that there was a clear failure on the part 
of the authorities of the State of Texas 
to take proper measures to apprehend 
and punish the guilty person. 

The case is that of The United States 
on behalf of Salome Lerma Vda. de Gal- 
van, Claimant, v. The United States of 
America, Docket No. 752. Eduardo 
Suarez appeared as couns@ for Mexico 
and Charles Kerr for the United States, 
Fred K. Nielson, Commissioner, delivered 
the opinion. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 


1. Claim is made in this case in the 
amount of 50,000 pesos, by the United 
Mexican States, in behalf of Salome 
Lerma de Galvan, mother of Adolfo 
Pedro Galvan, a Mexican citizen, who 
was killed in August, 1921, at Driscoll, 
Texas, by an American citizen named 
Hugh K. Kondall. The facts in the case 
as disclosed by the record may _ be 
briefly summarized. 


Laborer Alleged to Have 
Been Killed by Foreman 


2. Kondall and Galvan were employed 
as foreman and laborer, respectively, 
in the construction of a bridge at a 
point about a half mile north of the 
depot at Driscoll. . On the morning of 
August 25, 1921, Galvan had a slight 
altercation with the son of Kondall who 
supplied drinking water to the work- 
men. 


It appears that Kondall was angered | 


when he learned of the episode and pro- 
ceeded to his house where he probably 
procured a pistol. He thereupon re- 
turned to the place where Galvan was 
working. There is evidence that the 
latter, when, he knew that Kondall was 
armed with a pistol, proceeded with a 
raised hammer in his hand toward the 
spot where Kondall and another man 
were standing, and that Kondall there- 
upon twice shot Galvan who died shortly 
thereafter. 

3. Kondall was immediately taken in- 
to custody by the local authorities and 
charged with murder. On August 29, 
1921, he was given a preliminary hear- 
ing before a justice of the peace at 
which several eye witnesses of the shoot- 
The accused was 
required to give a bond in the amount 
of $25,000 for his appearance before 
the Criminal District Court of Nueces 
County, at its October, 1921, term. No 
indictment was returned against Kon- 
dall at that term of the court, but in 
the following March an indictment was 
found against him, charging him with 
the murder of Galvan, and trial was 
set for April 20, 1922. Subsequently 
the accused was admitted to bail in 
the sum of $5,000. 

4. Accompanying the American An- 
swer is a copy of the criminal court 
docket in this case from which the fol- 


| lowing is an extract: 


April 7, 1922. Case set for Thursday, 
April 13, 1922, 10 a. m. Venire of 50 
ordered for that date and hour. Writ 
returnable Tuesday. 


April 17, 1922. Case continued by 


| agreement. 


December 14, 1922. Continued by oper- 


| ation of law. 


4-30-23. Set for May 14. Special 


1 ane | venire of 60 ordered. 
| War Department Has Request | 


5-14-23. Set for May 21. 

5-22-23. Continued by agreement. 

11-12-23. Set for 11-21. 

6-5-24. Continued by operation of law. 

5-8-25. Set for May 20. Venire of 50 
men. 

5-20-25. Continued illness of parties. 


Case Was Continued 
From Time to Time 


5. From additional evidence filed by 
the United States it is shown that the 
trial of Kondall was further continued at 
the instance of the State “because of a 
defaulting witness” and set for hearing 
at the term of court beginning on Octo- 
ber 25, 1926, and still further continued 
at that term of the court until April, 
1927, on account of absence of material 
witnesses for the State. 

6. The record contains an affidavit exe- 
cuted November 24, 1925, by George C. 
Westervelt, District Attorney for the 
Counties of Nueces, Kleberg, Kenedy, 
Willacy and Cameron, Texas. It is stated 
in this affidavit that several subpoenas 
were issued for the appearance at the 
several terms of court of Louis F. John- 
ston, an eye witness to the shooting of 
Galvan, and that the State could not 
safely and successfully go to trial with- 
out the production of this witness. 

7. It is alleged in behalf of Mexico that 
there was an unnecessary delay in the 
prosecution of a person charged with a 
capital crime, and that under interna- 
tional law the United States should make 
compensation in satisfaction of a denial 
of justice. This case presents no difficul- 
ties. The question at issue is whether it 
reveals a compliance with the general 
principle of international law requiring 
authorities to take proper measures to 
apprehend and punish a person who ap- 
pears to be guilty of a crime against an 
alien. 

The Commission is bound to conclude 
that there was a clear failure on the 
part of the authorities of the State of 
Texas to act in conformity with this 
principle. There was no difficulty in the 
apprehension of Kondall, and a prelimi- 





An indictment was found by a grand 
jury in March, 1922. After that it is 
plain that the authorities failed to take 
the proper steps to try the accused. 

There is no satisfactory explanation 
of continuances of the proceedings from 
time to time. Justification for the fail- 
ure to bring the accused to justice can 
not be found on the ground stated in 
the affidavit made by the District At- 
torney as late as November 24, 1925, 
that a certain eyewitness had not been 
located. There is no reason to suppose 
that the legal machinery of the state of 
Texas is so defective that in a case in 
which a preliminary trial reveals that 
there were at least five eye witnesses 
to the shooting of Galvan the authorities 
during a period of six years after the 
shooting found themselves unable to con- 
duct a proper prosecution. 

If any such defect -had existed it would 
not be an adequate defense to the claim 
presented by Mexico. If witnesses ac- 
tually disappeared during the course of 
the long delay in the trial, then as 
argued by counsel for Mexico, that would 
be evidence of the evils incident to such 
delay. It may be observed that the ar- 
gument in behalf of the United States 
appeared to be directed more to the ques- 
tion of the measure of damages than 
to a justification of the delay in the pro- 
ceedings against the accused. 

8. I am of the opinion that in the 
light of the principles underlying decis- 
ions rendered by the Commission in the 
past an award may properly be made in 
this case in the sum of $10,000. 

V. van Vollenhoven, Presiding Com- 
missioner: I concur in Commissioner’s 
Nielsen’s opinion. 

Fernandez MacGregor, Commissioner: 
I concur in Commissioner’s Nielsen’s 
opinion. 

Decision: The Commission decides that 
the Government of the United States of 
America shall pay to the Government 
of the United Mexican States in behalf 
of Salome Lerma de Galvan the sum of 
$10,000 (ten thousand dollars) without 
interest. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 21st 
day of July, 1927. 

C. van VOLLENHOVEN, 
Presiding Commissioner; 
FRED K. NIELSEN, 
Commissioner; 
G. FERNANDEZ MacGREGOR, 
Commissioner. 





Kidnaped American 
Is Freed by Mexicans 


Robrt E. Pirie, an American citizen 
who was captured by Mexican bandits 
was freed the same night, according to 
a report to the Department of State from 
the American Consul at Durango, Edward 
H. Hall, made public Aug. 13. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the American Consul at Du- 
rango, Edward H. Hall, to the effect 
that Robert Edward Pirie, who was kid- 
naped by bandits at his ranch La Mich- 
ilia, Near Vincente Guerro, on August 
11 was freed that night upon condition 
of paying 200 pesos. 


Tide Predictions Supplied 
To England and Germany 


: The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
just supplied tide predictions for 1929 to 
Great Britain and to Germany, the Sur- 
vey announced orally August 13. 
oral statement follows: : 

“A few days ago, in accordance with 
the cooperative agreement between the 
United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the United States furnished tide 
predictions for 1929 at 17 ports in the 
United Kingdom to the British Admi- 
ralty and for six ports to the Deutsch 
Seewarte at Hamburg, Germany. 
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Infantile Paralysis 
Gains in Prevalence, 


Says Health Review 


Cases of Smallpox Also 
Shown to Be More Numer- 
ous Than Year Ago. 


Published 


Statistics 


Public Health Service Gives 


Data on Diseases for 
Week Ended July 23. 


A marked increase in the prevalence 
of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) 
throughout the United States, as com- 
pared with last year, is shown in reports 
on communicable diseases received by 
the United States Public Health Service 
from the State health officers, and made 
public August 13. ' 

For the week ended July 238, 43 States 
reported 146 cases of poliomyelitis while 
for the corresponding week of 1926 these 
same States reported :49 cases. 

Smallpox prevalence this year con- 
tinued to be in excess of that for 1926, 
reports from 42 States giving an ag- 
gregate of 363 cases for the current sji 
veyed week as against 216 for the cor- 
responding, week of last year. Ninety- 
nine cities reported 61 cases of smallpox 
for the week ended July 23. 

The full text of the weekly review 
follows: 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
30,700,000. The estimated population of 
the 94 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,000,000. Weeks ended July 23, 
1927, and July 24, 1926: 

Cases reported: 

Diphtheria: 

41 States 

99 cties 
Measles: 

40 States 

99 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

43 States 
Scarlet fever: 

41 States 

99 cities 
Smallpox: 

42 States 

99 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

41 States 

99 cities 

Deaths reported: 

Influenza and penumonia: 

94 cities 


California Changes 
Health Departmen 


Former Executive Officer Is 
Made Director Under 
Reorganization. 


Reorganization of the Health Depart- 
ment of the State of California, and the 
appointment of Dr. Walter M. Dickie as 
director, was effected on July 29, the 
United States Public Health Service was 
informed August 13. 

The former health organization of 
Califérnia, known as the California State 
Board of Health, according to a report 
received by the Public Health Service, 
passed out of existence on July 28, and 
was immediately supplanted by the new 
State Department of Public Health. The 
old Board had been in operation since 
April 1, 1870. 

Dr. Dickie had been secretary and ex- 
ecutive officer of the State Board of 
Health since August, 1920. Under the 
new law he will be a member of the 
Governor's cabinet. 
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‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy. 


Reciprocal Agreement Reached With Great Britain 
On Return of Alien Property Seized in War Time 


London to Recognize 
Regained Citizenship 


Widows of Enemy Aliens Given 
Opportunity to Obtain 
Possessions. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


and British Trading with the Enemy 
Acts: 


“London, ‘January 4, 1927. 


“The Right Honorable Sir Austen 


Chamberlain, K. G., M. P., etc., etce., ete. | 


“Sir: In connection with the 
discussions between the British admin- 


istrator of German Property and Mr. | 
Ralph Hill of the Department of State, | 


with a view to reaching an arrangement 
between the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States for the recip- 
rocal release by them of property se- 
questrated in both countries under Trad- 


ing with the Enemy Acts, I have the | 


honor to enclose a memorandum indicat- 
ing the position of the American Gov- 
ernment with regard to the release of 
property to British subjects held by the 
Alien Property Custodian under 
American Trading with the Enemy Act, 
and of its understanding of the position 
of the British Government with regard 
to the release to American citizens of 
property held by the British Administra- 
tor of German Property. 

“IT shall appreciate it if you will be 
good enough to advise me whether the 
understanding of the competent Ameri- 
can authorities, as set forth in the at- 
tached memorandum, concerning the po- 


sition of the British authorities on the | 


subject of reciprocity in connection with 
the administration of the British Trading 
with the Enamy Act is correct, and, if 


so, whether on the basis of his under- | 


standing of the position of the American 
Government the British Administrator is 
prepared to release to American citizens 
property held by him in cases falling 
within the limits outlined in the memo- 
randum. 


directed to state that the competent 
American authorities are prepared to as- 
sure reciprocal treatment (as defined in 
the memorandum) to British subjects 
whose property is held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

“T have the honor to be, etc., (Signed) 
F. A. Sterling, Charge d’Affaires ad in- 
terim.” 


Position of America 


Stated in Memorandum 

The following is a statement of the 
position of the American Government in 
regard to the release to British subjects 
of property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, and of its understanding 
of the position of the British authorities 
in regard to the release to American 
citizens of property held by the British 
Administration of German Property. 

1. Married women cases. 


A. Position of the American Govern- | 


ment. Section 9b2 of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act as amended, authorizes 
the return to a woman (a) who, at the 
time of her marriage, was a subject or 
citizen of a nation which had remained 
neutral in the war, or of a nation which 
was associated with the United States in 
the prosecution of said war, and (b) 
who, prior to April 6, 1917, intermarried 
with a subject or citizen of Germany or 


Austria Hungary of property acquired | 


(a) from whatever source prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, (b) from non-enemy sources 
at any time, whether or not such women 
reacquired, prior to or since January 
10, 1920, the nationality which she had 


at the time of her marriage to a German | 


or Austro-Hungarian national. 

Claims of British women who married 
enemies prior to the war and who reac- 
quired British nationality on or before 
June 1, 1926, will be allowed. 

The foregoing is conditional on recipro- 
eal rights being extended to citizens of 
the United States. 

B. Position of the British Government. 
Property will be returned to a native 
born Am@rican woman who had married 
a subject of a former enemy state and 


Army Officers Enter 
World Balloon Race 


Capt. W. E. Kepner and Lieut. 
W. O. Eareckson, of Air 
Corps, Designated. 


Participation of the Army Air Corps | 
in the Gordon Bennett international bal- | 


loon race, which will start from the 
“Ford Airport, near Detroit, on Septem- 
ber 10, was authorized August 13, by 


the Department of War, it was formally | 


announced. 


The Army’s teanv will consist of Cap- | 


tain William E. Kepner, pilot, and Lieu- 
tenant William O. Eareckson, aid, sta- 
tioned at Scott Field, Ill., who won third 
place in the National elimination balloon 
race at Akron, Ohio, on May 30. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The War Department has authorized 
the participation of the Army Air Corps 


in the Gordon Bennett international bal- | 


loon race which will start from the Ford 
Airport, near Detroit, Mich., on Septem- 
ber 10, 1927. 

By virtue of having won third place 
in the national cimination balloon race 
held at Akron, Ohio, May 30 last, Cap- 
tain William E. Kepner, pilot, and Lieu- 
tenant William O. Eareckson, aid, both 
stationed at Scott Field, Ill., will com- 
pose the team that will represent the 
Army. In the Akron race this team 
covered a distance of 595 miles before 
landing. 

The first Gordon Bennett  interna- 
tional balloon race which started from 
Paris, France, was won in 1906 by Lieu- 
tenant Frank P. Lahm, United States 
Army, now Brigadier General and As- 
sistant to the Chief of Air Corps and 
stationed at the Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter, San Antonio, Texas. 


| reacquired American citizenship, either 


recent | 


the | 


| 


| ment. 


| upon the claimant to give 


. ; vk boat | ment. 
On behalf of my Government I am | lied or neutral subject that he is abso- 








prior to or since January 10, 1920, but 
not later than June 1, 1926. 

This does not apply to property of 
enemy origin, the transfer of which was 
illegal after the outbreak of war under 
the British Trading with the Enemy Act. 

This procedure moreover can only ap- 
ply in the case of property which has not 
already been liquidated or credited to an 
ex-enemy power or been so applied as 
to put it out of the power of the British 
Government to release it. 

2. Debts Claims. 

A. Position of the American Govern- 
The American Trading with the 
Enemy Act authorizes on the basis of 
reciprocity the payment from seques- 


tered property of debts owing to and | 
owned by British claimants prior to the | 
| passage of the original Act, provided | 
such debt, in the nature of a pledge or | 
lien, shore in the reference to the money | 
or other propey be held by the Alien | 


Property Officer Treasurer of the 


United States. 

B. Position of the British Government. 
In all cases where enemy businesses, 
whether conducted by corporation, part- 
nership, or individual concerns, have 
been liquidated in Great Britain under 
war legislation, the claims of American 


or 


| creditors, wherever resident, have been | 


treated on an equal footing with those 
of British creditors. 

8. Shares of stock in depot account 
of Gergaan banks. 

A. 
ment. 


category. The American authorities 
take the position that it is not sufficient 
for'a claimant to allege that he had a 
certain number of shares of stock. If 


| he canttot give the numbers of the cer- 


tificates of such shares, he should fur- 
nish other proof sufficient to 
the particular property from that class 
with which it had become commingled. 
However, it is not necessarily incumbent 
the 
numbers of the shares so held. 
B. Position of the 
Upon proof of any American al- 


lutely entitled as between himself and 


the German bank or other enemy to any | 
would be | 
| on the docket which has occupied the | 
| applicant is unable to identify the actual | 
number of his particular shares, and can | 
only establish that a certain number of 


particular shares, a release 
made; further, even in cases where the 


the shares held in depot had been held 
on his account, he would also be entitled 
to release, subject, however, to a pro 


rata reduction in the event of the depot | 


being short. 
Return of Assets 


Of Corporations 
A. Position of the American Govern- 
4. Corporations. 

ment. The return is permitted of the 

assets of a corporation in the following 

cases: 
1, Provided the corporation 

e., Germany, Austria 


or Hungary; 


(b) did not do business within enemy ter- | 
ritory during the war; (c) was not de- | 


clared an enemy by Presidential Procla- 


| mation, regardless of the nationality of 


the owners of the stock. 

2. Provided (a) the corporation was 
not incorporated in any enemy country, 
i. e., Germany, Austria, or Hungary; 
(b) more than 50 per cent of the capital 


stock of the corporation was owned by | 
nonenemies at the time of the seizure of | 
such assets by the Alien Property Cus- | 


todian, regardless of the fact that such 
corporation may have been an enemy by 
reason of doing business within enemy 
territory or may have been declared an 
enemy by Presidential Proclamation. 

B. Position of the British Government. 
Under Britis law a corporation incorpo- 


| rated and waving its seat in Germany is 


considered a German national irrespec- 
tive of the nationality of any or alljof its 
stockholders. A corporation incorporated 
and having its seat outside of enemy 
territory irrespective of the nationality 


| of its stockholders is considered a non- 


enemy national. 
“Foreign Office, S. W. 1. 
“93rd February, 1927. 


“His Excellency, The Honorable Alanson | 


B. Houghton, etc., etc., etc. 


“Your Excellency: With reference to | 


the note which the Charge d’Affaires of 
the United States was so good as to ad- 
dress to me under date of January 4 on 


: the subject of the reciprocal release by 
Great | 


His Majesty’s Government in 
Britain and the Government of the 
United States of properties sequestrated 
in both countries under the 
with the Enemy Acts, I have the honor 
to state that the memorandum inclosed 
in that note sets out accurately the posi- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government in re- 
gard to the matters referred to therein, 
subject to the following slight amend- 
ments: 


“On page 2 of the memorandum, line 


11, ‘The British Trading with the Enemy | 


Act’ should read ‘The British 
with the Enemy Acts.’ 
“On page 3 of the memorandum in the 


Trading 


| third paragraph marked ‘B. Position of 


the British Government’ the word ‘num- 
ber’ should be “numbers,’ the question 
involved being the numbers of the cer- 
tificates of the particular shares re- 
ferred to. 


| Parts of Memorandum 
| Inapplicable to Releases 


“In so far as the memorandum re- 
fers to questions of release, His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Great Britain are 
prepared to carry out releases in the 
cases referred to therein, but portions 
of the memorandum appear to be in- 
applicable to release questions, notably 
paragraph 2 B., where it is a quetsion 
of payment of American creditors, and 
paragraph 4 B., where the position of 
His Majesty’s Government is defined and 
is governed by decisions of the Courts 
and of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals. 

“I beg leave to state that the position 
of His Majesty’s Government on the 
subject of reciprocity in connection with 
the British Trading with the Enemy 
«Acts and the Treaties of Peace is ac- 


osition of the Americarf Govern- | 
No distinction is made between | 
| the claims of British or American citi- 
zens with respect to claims under this | 


identify | 


actual | 


British Govern- | 


(a) was | 
not incorporated in*’enemy countries, i. | 


Trading | 
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German Bank Stock 
To Be Given Owners 


Attachment by Americans of 
Goods of Their Debtors 
Also Is Facilitated. 


curately defined in the memorandum ‘en- 
closed in Mr. Sterling’s note under refer- 
ence (subject to the above mentioned 
slight amendments) and that so far as 
| the question of property capable of re- 


Immigration Officer 
Wounded in Fight 
With Liquor Runner 


| Smuggler’s Craft Captured 
by Canadian Police After 
Operator Is Shot. 





Killing of Inspectors on Mexi- 
can Border Patrol 
Recalled. 


lease is involved they are prepared, on | 


| being granted reciprocal treatment by 
the Government of the United States 


release such property as is covered by 
the terms of the understanding and on 
the conditions stated therein. 


“IT have the honor to be, with the 


highest consideration, Your Excellency’s | 
| obedient Servant (For the Secretary of | 


State) (Signed) Robert Vansittart.” 


Licenses to Cover 
| 


'Broadcasting Permits for 


Second 60-Day Period to 
Be Announced. 


Three hearings have so far been sched- 


uled by the Federal Radio Commission | 


for the week of August 15. 

This is the date of the issuance of the 
second group of 60-day licenses to broad- 
casting stations. The complete revised 
list of stations and their conditions of 
operation for the next 60 days is now 


| being prepared at the offices of the Com- | 


mission. At least 100 changes have been 
made in the allocations of June 15, it was 
stated orally at Commission headquar- 


ters. 


Three Hearings Docketed. 


Applications of various stations for 


coming in. Only three hearings remain 


Commission for the last three weeks. 


hearings: 

August 16—Station 
Bluffs, Iowa. Applying for 760 kilocy- 
cles. Assigned 1,080 kilocycles, with 
4,000 watts daytime and 2,000 at night. 
To appear: KTW, Seattle, Wash.; KOB, 


KOIL, Council 


KWSC, Pullman, Wash.; KFDY, Brook- 


Shreveport, La.; WHN, New 
WQAO-WPAP, Cliffside, N. J. 

Ayigust 17—Station WBAW, Nash- 
ville. Applying for an increase in 
power from 100 to 10,000 watts on 1,- 
210 kilocycles. To appear: WCAT, 


| Va.; WABZ, New Orleans, La.; WABY, 
and WFKD, Philadelphia; WABW, 
Wooster, Ohio; WFBE, Cincinnati; 
WDOD, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
| Ithaca, N. Y.; KGCA and KWLC, De- 
| corah, Towa; KFJB, Marshalltown, 
Iowa; WEBE, Cambridge, Ohio; WEBC, 


| Miami Beach, Fla.; WRAM and WFBZ, 
Galesburg, Ill.; WMAY, St. Louis, Mo. 

August 18—Station WHBW, Phila- 
delphia. Applying for increase in power 
| from 50 to 100 watts on 1,360 kilocycles. 
To appear WSAN,' and WCBA, Allen- 
town, Pa.; WSEA, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
| WCAM, Camden, N. J.; WTAZ, Lambert- 
| ville, N. J.; WIAD, Philadelphia; WMBO, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

On August 13, the Commission an- 


| nounced a new list of changes, supple- ‘| 


menting the lists announced from time to 

ime since the June 15 allocations went 
into effect. All of these will be included 
in the complete revised log now being 
prepared. 

They follow in full: 

KFBS—tTinidad High School, Trinidad, 
Colo., deleted August 9, 1927. 

KXRO—KXRO, Incorporated, Aber- 
deen, Wash., authorized to operate on 
1,320 kilocycles with 50 watts power. 

KFWO—Lawrence Mott, Avalon, Cali- 
fornia, authorized to operate on 100 kilo- 
cycles with a power output of 250 watts. 

WJKS—Johnson Kennedy Radio Cor- 
poration, Gary, Ind., authorized to oper- 
on 1290 kilocycles with 500 watts, shar- 
ing time on this channel with WSBC. 

WCGU—Charles G. Unger, Sea Gate, 
Coney Island, N. Y., authorized to op- 
ate on 1,290 kilocycles with 500 watts, 
power, sharing time with WKBQ and 
WKBO. 

WWAE—Dr. George F. Courrier 
(formerly Lawrence J. Crowley), Chi- 
cago, Ill., authorized to operate on 1,- 
320 kilocycles with 500 watts power 
sharing time on this channel with WSBC, 

WFLA—Boca Raton Radio Corp., 
Boca Raton, Fla., deleted August 8, 
1927. 

WFHH—Call letters changed to 
WFLA. (This is the Clearwater Cham- 
ber of Commerce station). 

WENR—Great Lakes’ Broadcasting 
Co., Chicago, Ill. (Formerly Common- 
wealth Edison Co.) Change in name of 
owners. 

WENR—Great Lakes Broadcasting 
station 22.5 miles air line from Chicago; 
1,040 kilocycles; power to be determined 


| by experiment. 


WJBB—The Financial Journal, Ince., 
Tampa, Fla., issued construction permit 
to move to Tampa from St. Petersburg, 
Fla. License also forwarded. 

WCLS—License issued in the name of 
The M. A. Felman Co., formerly WCLS, 
Tne. 

WDGY—-Dr. George W. Young, issued 
license (construction permit previously 
approved) to operate at Superior Boule- 
vard at Falvey Falvey Crossroad.: Sta- 


| tion formerly licensed at 2219 Bryant 


Ave., N. 
WAGS—J. Smith Dodge (formerly 





Willow Garages, Inc.), issued license as 


LContinued on Puge 12, Column 1.] 


within the terms of' the memorandum, to | 


Frequency Charges 


hearings before the Commission are still that of Inspector William W. McKee, | 


who was killed in a battle with smug- | 


Following is a complete schedule of | 
| 


| State College, N. M.; WBBM, Chicago; | 


ings, S. D.; WTAM, Cleveland; KWKH, | 
York; | 


Rapid City, S. D.; WBBL, Richmond, | 
WLCI, | 


| Superior, Wis.; KFEL, Denver, WIOD, | 


Co., issued a construction permit to erect | 


Report of a pistol fired between liquor 


smugglers and immigration patrol in- | 


spectors on the Canadian border, in 
which two men were wounded has just 
been received: by the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, Department of Labor, it was 


| 
| announced orally on August 13 by the | 


Chief Supervisor of the Bureau, Irving 
F. Wixon. 


in the right arm, Mr. Nixon stated, and 
Harold Holmes, said to have been on the 
smuggling craft, was reported shot in 
the shoulder. 

The report received by Mr. Wixon 


| nied by Inspector Arthur Lezotte, was 
| cruising on the St. Clair River, near 
Marine City, Mich., when a suspicious 
looking craft was sighted approaching the 
American shore. Drawing near the boat, 
| they saw it to be loaded with liquor, and 
Inspector Nugent ordered the operator 
to halt. Instead of complying with the 
order, it is charged, the operator opened 
fire, wounding Inspector Nugent, 
| was steering the Government boat. 


captured by the 
is being 


Canadian shore, was 

Canadian police, and 

Sombra, Ontario. 
The latest shooting 


migration Service, according to data 
prepared by the Assistant Commissioner 
General of Immigration, George Harris. 

Virtually all of these deaths have un- 





to duty, Mr. Harris stated orally on Au- 
| gust 13. Probably no better exhibition 
of courage was ever given, he said, than 


Ariz., near the Alambre Ranch. 

A party of about eight smugglers had 
been trailed into the mountains, 
| the immigration men approached, aban- 
| doned their contraband and fled in sepa- 
| rate directions. The Federal 
| gathered up the contraband, and placing 


mountain. At a narrow place in the trail 
the smugglers opened fire from a high 
cliff. 

In the face of the smuggler’s fire, Mr. 
| Harris said, Inspector McKee charged 


| up the face of the cliff and wounded | 


:several.of the outlaws. He was killed 
in the charge, but the men he wounded 
were captured and sentenced to life im- 
| prisonment. 


August D. De La Pena, who was killed | 


| by a Mexican in Rio Grande City, also 
showed remarkable pluck, Mr. 
stated. The Mexican, he said, had a 
bad reputation and was credited with 
having killed several persons. He went 
| on the rampage and Inspector De La 
| Pena was called upon to subdue him. 
| As soon as the Federal officer ordered 
| the Mexican to give up his pistol, he 
was shot in the abdomen. Before the 
Mexican could fire again, the inspector 
closed with him, and after a hand-to- 
hand battle of several minutes, managed 
to draw his own pistol and kill his ad- 
versary. 

The courage and endurance of the old 
frontier was shown by Inspector Lon 
Parker, who was killed near the Willis 
Ranch, in the Huachuca Mountains of 
Arizona, Mr. Harris said. Inspector 
Parker, he said, was noted as the best 
trailer of men in the service. He was 
lead to his death by a decoy. The decoy, 
carrying contraband, allowed the officer 
to catch up with him in a narrow defile 
and when called upon to surrender gave 
a signal to several of his band ambushed 
beside the road, who shot Inspector 
Parker. 

Although shot through the abdomen, 
Inspector Parker killed the decoy, and 
his horse and put the men. in ambush to 
rout. He then rode two miles to the 
Willis Ranch, dying before he could 
| crawl to the ranch house. P 

Inspector Thad Pippin was killed in a 
fifht with smugglers in the mountains 
near El Paso, Tex., Mr. Harris stated: 
The fury of the battle, he added, may be 
pictured from the fact that his com- 
panion, Inspector Egbert W. Crossett, 
| was wounded 10 times. Inspector Pip- 
pin, though wounded, continued to fire 
until the smugglers escaped across the 
border. He died shortly after. 

Inspector Frank H. Clark also was 
killed near El Paso, Mr. Harris stated. 
In that case, he said, the smugglers were 
located in a freight yard and fired on 
the Government men from freight cars, 


Mr. Shipstead Says Labor 
Has No Share in Prosperity 
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revealed by the statistics of the Depart- 
‘ ment of Commerce. 

“Consequently we have this situation— 
less employment, smaller monthly total 
average payroll, but 34 per cent more 
| production by labor, farm income 42 per 
cent less than in 1920, farmers feeding 
the industrial sections of the coutnry 
for less than the cost of production with 
an increase in income by the leading 
corporations of an average of 70 per 
cent. This shows that the farmer and 
the laborer in industry are not sharing 
| in the industrial prosperity of the coun- 
| try. 

“This mal-adjustment in the social 
fabric is to a large extent due to legis- 
| lation that has been passed favoring in- 
| dustry at the expense of labor and ag- 

riculture. This information should defi- 
| nitely kill the propaganda that has een 





spread charging labor with the cause of 


| the high cost of living.” 


Five Deaths Recorded | 


| Hartwich, Doctor Juris. 


| tional agreements, etc. 


(Cinpex 


INDEX 


List of Foreign Delegates Announced 
For Radio Telegraphic Conference 


Department of States Gives Names of Representatives 
Coming Fro m 36 Countries. 


The complete list of delegates of the 
36 foreign countries which will be repre- 
sented at the International Radiotele- 
graphic Conference, to be held in Wash- 
ington on October 4, was announced, Au- 
gust 13, by the Department of State. The 
list, as announced by the Department, 
follows: 

Argettina—Dr. 
Charge d’Affaires, 
Luis F., Orlandini. 

Austria—Sektionsrat Dr. Maximilian 
Austrian Fed- 
eral Ministry of Commerce and Trans- 


Felipe A. 
Washington; 


Espil, 
Capt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ston, Deputy Minister of Marine, Ot- 
tawa (head of Canadian Delegation); 
Mr. C. P. Edwards, O. B. E., Director of 
Radio, Department of Marine, Ottawa; 
Maj. W. A. Steel, M. C., Royal Canadian 
Corps of Signallers, Department of Na- 
tional Defense; Mr. Laurent Beaudry, 
First Secretary, Legation of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, Washington. 

Technical Advisers: Mr. Donald Man- 
son, Chief Inspector of Radio, Depart- 
ment of Marine, Ottawa; Mr. J. W. Bain, 


| Radio Engineer, Department of Marine, 


portation, Post and Telegraph Adminis- | 


tration, is jurist in Department having 
competency in legal questions, interna- 





stated that Inspector Nugent, accompa- | oya} of the Administration of Telegraphs | 


| and Telephones. 


who | 
The liquor-laden chaft escaped to the | 
held at | Casavali, Chief of the Radio Section of 


is one of a series | 
which has caused five deaths in the l»- |} 


old, studied University of Vienna. 
Sektionsrat Dr. Johann Pfeiffer, tech- 


About 43 years | 


| nical export in Federal Ministry of Com- | 
Inspector William T. Nugent was shot | 


merce and Transportation, Post and Tele- | A ¢ A 
' Consul General of Haiti at New York. 


graph Administration, in Department of 
Radio and International Cables. 
88 years old, studied (engineer) Univer- 
sity of Vienna. 


Belgium—M. A. Roosen, Director Gen- 


Chile—Lieut. Comdr. Immanuel Hol- 
ger, Naval Attache, Washington. 


China—Dr. Ching Chun Wang, 


Abdut | 


Ottawa. 

Union of South Africa—J. J. Lenton, 
Esq., Postmaster General for the Union 
of South Africa; Mr. W. F. C. Morton, 
Administrative Assistant for Interna- 
tional Communications. 


Guatemala~Mr. Francisco Sanchez 


Latour, Minister of Guatemala, Wash- 


ington. 
Haiti—Mr. Hannibal Price, 
of Haiti, Washington; Mr. Leon Ceborno, 


Honduras—Senior don Luis Borgran, 


Minister of Honduras, Washington. 


Hungary—Mr. Bernard Paskay, Chief 
Technical Director of Posts. 

Italy—Gr. Uff. Giuseppe Gneme, Pres- 
ident, Chief of Division of the Adminis- 


| tration of Posts and Telegraphs, and 


Ti | 


Ching Wu, Hing Giny Lee, Tchang Sun. | 


Costa Rica—The Hon. Rafael Orea- 
muno, Minister of Costa Rica, Wash- 
ington. 

Cuba—Senor Luis Marino Perez, Com- 
mercial Attache, Washington; Dr. Gon- 
zalo Guell, Secretary of Embassy, Wash- 
ington; Senor Lisandro Alburquerque y 


| the Department of Communications. 
Mr. Otto Kucera, Mr. | 
| graphs, with the function also of Secre- | 


Czechoslovakia 
Joseph Strnad. 





folded stories of heroism and devotion | 


| glers about 40 miles south of Tuscon, | 


and as } 


officers | 


it in an automobile, started down the | 


Harris | 


Dominican Republic—Senor Maximo 
L. Vasquez, Secretary of Legation, Wash- 
ington. 

Egypt—Mr. M. H. Mayne, Inspector 
General of Telegraphs and Telephones; 
Mr. Ali Ibrahim, Chief Inspector of Tele- 
graphs. 

Finland—Mr. Axel Leonard Astrom, 
| Minister of Finland, Washington. 

Great Britain—Board of Trade, C. H. 
Boyd; Mercantile Marire Department; 
Comdr,. E. C. Travis, International Code 
of Signals; Admiralty, Maj. F. W. Home, 
R. M. Head of Wireless Telegraphy 
| Board; Commander Money, R. N. (for 
International Code of Signals); War 


Corps of Signals; Air Ministry, Air Com- 
modore L, F. Blandy, C. B., D. S. O.; 
Post Office, Col. T. F. Purves, Engineer 
in Chief; F. W. Phillips, Assistant Sec- 
retary; A. J. Waldegrave, Assistant Ac- 
countant General; Comdr. F. Loring, R. 
N., Inspector Wireless Telegraphy; E. H. 
Shaughnessy, O. B. E., Assistant Engi- 
neer in Chief; J. Louden, Office of the 
Secretary. (This list is provisional). 
Canada—Tentative List. Mr. A. John- 





President of The International Commit- 
tee on the Study of Code Language; 
Comn. Dott. Giacomo Barbera, Chief of 
Division of the Administration of Posts 
and Telegraphs; Gr. Uff. Gino Berbi, 


| Port Colonel, Chief of Division of the 


| Mercantile 


Marine; Gr. Uff. 


| Giuseppe Vanni, Director of the Cen- 


tral Military Institute of 
raphy; Cav. Uff. Gino Montefinale, Cap- 
tain of Frigate; Cav. Prof. Paolo Zonta, 
Major of Aeronautical Engineers; Cav. 
Uff. Setltimio Aurini, Seetional Chief in 
the Administration of Posts and Tele- 


| tary to the Delegation. 


Eritrea—Gr. Uff. Cesare 


Colonel of Engineers. 


Somalia—Cav. Valerio della Campana, | 


Captain of Corvette. 


Tripolitania—Cav. Uff. Settimio Au- 


| rini. 


Office, Capt. A. L. Harris, M. C. Royal | 


Cirenaica—Cav. Prof. Paolo Zonta. 


Japan—Mr. Sannosuke Inada, Director | 
of the Bureau of Telegraph and Tele- | 


phone Engineering, Department of Com- 
munications, Tokio; Mr. Setsuzo Sawada, 
Counsellor of Embassy, Washington; 
Capt. Katsuyuki Nishizaki, I. J. N,, 
Tokio; Capt. lsoroku Yamamoto, I. J. N., 


Naval Attache, Washington; Col. Noburu | 
Morita, I. J. A., Military Attache, Wash- 


ington; Mr. Tamegoro Ushizawa, Secre- 


| tary to the Department of Communica- 


tions, Tokio; Mr. Toyokichi Nakagami, 
Engineer, Department of Communica- 
tions, Tokio. 

Mexico—Citizen Pedro N. Cota, Licen- 
ciado Oscar Rabasa. 

Monaco—M. Fuller, Consul General of 
Monaco at New York. 

Morocco—Mr. Frederic Alphonse Vic- 


Minister | 


Prof. | 


Radioteleg- | 


Bardelloni, 
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tor Achille Knobel, Secretary of the 
Embassy of France, Washington. 

Netherlands—Mr. G, J. Hofker, Chief 
Delegate; Mr. J. A. Bland van den Berg, 
Vice Chairman; Mr. W. Kruijt, Mr. E. 
F. W. Volter, Mr. J. C..M. Varnsinck. 

Dutch Colonies—Mr. Schotel, Fngi- 
neer attached to the Technical Bureau 
of the Post Office Department of the 
Dutch East Indies; Mr. van Dooren, In- 
spector of Communications in East In- 
dies, 

Nicaragua—Senor Manuel Zavala, 
Secretary of the Legation of Nicaragua, 
Washington. 

Norway—Mr. Niels Stockfleth Schultz 
Nickelsen, First Delegate, Director of 
the Telegraphs of Norway; Mr. Magne 
Hermod Petersen, Second Delegate, 
Chief Engineer of the Telegraphs of 
Norway; Mr. Peter Olav Tennfjord, 
Third Delegate, Chief of Division of the 
Telegraphs of Norway; Capt. Johan 


| Jansen Larsen, representing Norwegian 


Department of Commerce; Capt. Chris- 
topher Vahl Meyer, Technical Expert. 
Panama—Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minis- 
ter of Panama, Washington. 
Paraguay—Senor Rafael Fuller (Prob- 
able Delegate). 
Peru—Dr. Alfredo Gonzalez Prada, 
Secretary of Embassy, Washington. 
Poland—Mr. Eugene Stallinger, Chief 
of the Radio Division of the Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 
Portugal—Senhor Mario Correa Barata 
da Cruz, Senhor Arnaldo de Paiva Car- 
valho. 


Rumania—Mr. Jean Manea, General 


| Inspector of Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- 


phones; Mr. Ilie Ionescu, General In- 
spector of Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones. 

San Marino—Comdr. Alberto Lais, 
Royal Naval Attache of the Italian Em- 
bassy, Washington. 

Siam—Phya Nides Virajakich (Mr. E. 
H. Loftus) First Secretary of the Le- 
gation of Siam, Washington; Momraja- 
vongs Jua Snidvongs, of Post and Tele- 
graph Department, Bangkok, Second 
Delegate and Radio Expert. 

Sweden—Herman Sven Ludvig Rydin; 
Henning Adolph Hamilton; Seth Ljung- 
qvist; Axel Siffer Lemoine; Eric Magnus 
Anderberg; Arthur Herbert Karlson. 

Venezuela—Senor Luis Churion, Sec- 
retary of the Legation of Venezuela, 
Washington; Senor Eduardo Perez Du- 
puy. 


| State Department Organized 


On Regional Basis 


Nelson T. Johnson, newly appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State, will take 
his oath on August 15, it was stated 
orally at the Department of State on 
August 13. This will be one day after 
the twentieth anniversary of the date 
on which Mr. Johnson took his oath of 
office as student interpreter in China. 

With the appointment of Mr. Johnson 
as Assistant Secretary, Secretary Kel- 
logg, it was said, considers the organi- 
zation of the Department by regions has 
been completed. It was explained, that 
one Assistant Secretary, Fancis White, 
is: an expert on Latin America, that Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr., another Assistant 
Secretary is an expert on Europe, while 
Mr. Johnson is thoroughly acquainted 
with Asia. . 


If your family expenses were $1 


Forty-five cents would go for food. Rent and taxes, . 
clothing, 
expenses would account for 49 cents. 


amusements, 


charities, 


and miscellaneous 


* 
The remaining 6¢ would cover all these: 


To the railroads 


You will find the G-E 
monogram on .the motors 
that run locomotives and 
trolley cars, on the big 
pumps for gas and water 
supply, as well as on many 
of those electric devices 
that operate at so little 
cost in the home. Every 
year sees improvements in 
these services due to in- 
creased use of cheap 
electricity. 


For the telephone For gas 


For water 


For street cars For electricity 


Only 6 percent of your total budget for the services with- 
out which the comfort and convenience of modern life 
would disappear! 


Use these services freely—they cost so little and_ they 
mean so much! 


NERAL ELECTRIC 


a rrr ere 


oo 
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Agriculture 


School-Tax Burden 
Found to Rest Most 
Heavily on Farmer 


Larger Appropriations by 
States for Rural Education 
Are Suggested as 
Remedy. 


[Continued from Page a3 
of funds and their distribution among 


local units; effect of different methods | 


of. distribution on local school offegings, 
and the like, have become common and 
fruitful subjects of research. Such re- 
search investigations have been carried 
on in several States by State officials, 


or under their direction, or at their re- | 


quest, with the purpose of using them 
as guides for proposed legislative or 
other revisions. Others are research 
projects initiated because of enlarged 
interest and contributing to the general 
knowledge and literature of the sub- 
_ States Asked to Give More. 

In at least one-fourth of the States 
efforts of one kind or another have been 
made during the biennium to secure in- 
ereased appropriations from State 
eources for new or old purposes, dis- 
tributed by new or old methods as per- 
manent or temporary relief for small, 
needy schools. In several States new an- 
nual appropriations for general or spe- 





cific purposes have been provided; in 
others a special appropriation for specific 
purposes or increases in the amount of 
present appropriation have been made, 
or the principle on which other appro- 
priations are made or distributed has 
been extended to other activities; while 
in a few States fundamental changes 
either in the amount of State funds fur- 
nished or in the methods of distribution, 
or both, have been sought or ac- | 
complished. 

Even though changes advocated have 
not been effected, the extensive efforts 
made to arouse public interest in intel- 
ligent consideration of problems of 
school support have had a significant and 





probably lasting effect. The efforts them- 
selves have resulted in a better under- 
standing of school needs and larger ac- 
quaintance on the part of the public with 
successful policies pursued in progres- 
sive States, and so have helped lay a 
foundation for later accomplishment. 
Montana and Missouri are examples of 
States in which constitutional amend- 
ments or legislation favorable to school 
interests, recently proposed and lost, ap- 
parently mark not the end but the be- 
ginning of wider or more united or bet- 
ter understood efforts in the direction of 
securing more nearly equalized educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Old and new sources of school sup- 
port.—The sources from which funds are | 
derived, particularly State funds, effec- 
tive and potential, are, of course, basic | 
to any constructive consideration of re- 
vision of methods of school support. 
Several studies of recent origin, and 
particularly those made during the 
biennium just closed, have called atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of the general | 
property tax as the sole source of reve- 
nues for school support and to the grow- 
ing tendency to seek other and so-called 
newer types of State taxes to relieve 
the overburdened property source and | 
to meet the rising costs of education. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 
18, points out that the majority of citi- 
zens have little knowledge of the extent 
to which many States are now employ- 
ing corporation taxes, income taxes, and 
other newer types instead of, or in ad- 
dition to, general property taxes as a 
source of school revenues. 

Aid By States Varies. 

As is well known, the public schools 
in the United States are supported by 
funds from State, county, city, town or 
township, and district sources. A por- | 
tion of the cost of maintenance in all | 
States comes from the State as a unit, 
the proportion varying widely among | 
States from that in Delaware providing | 
8142 per cent in 1925 to Kansas provid- | 
ing 1142 per cent in the same year. 

While local school moneys are derived | 
almost wholly from property 
State funds come from a 
sources. Among the most common ones 
are permanent invested funds, State | 
property tax, appropriations from gen- 
eral State revenues, corporation tax, in- | 
come tax, inheritance tax, | 
taxes. 

The personal income tax is a source 
of school revenue in six States at the | 
present time. Arkansas repealed in 1925 
the law by which such a tax was levied | 
specifically for schools, leaving Dela- | 
ware as the only State, so far as informa- | 
tion is available, in which this tax 
levied and the entire revenue devoted to 
schools. Five other St tes, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New York, and North 
Carolina, set aside for school purposes 
some portion of the proceeds of 
State personal income tex. 

In eight States all 01 a part of the pro- 
ceeds of a State inheritance tax is de- 
voted to schools. Of this number, one, | 
Virginia, devotes the entire proceeds to | 
the “State public school fund” or “to be 
used for primary and grammar grades of | 
the public schools.” Up to 1925 another | 
State, Nevada, levied an inheritance tax, | 
40 per cent of the proceeds of which 
went to the State school fund. This law 
in Nevada was repealed in 1925. 

Corporation Tax Used. 

Practically all States levy some type of 
corporation tas, though only seven make 
such a levy specifically for schools. 
seven additional States part of the pro- 
ceeds of such tax is devoted to school 





taxation, | 
number of 


and severance 


is 


a | 


| them regulate production. 
| for reliable data on production prob- 
lems in each region, to supplement the 


1 in 


In | 





purposes. Th States levying son.e form 
of corporation ‘ax specifically for schools 
are as follows: New Hampshire, Maine, 
Kentucky, New York, West Virginia, 
Kansas. and Delaware. 

The five States in which severance 
taxes are uscc *)~ schoels usually devcte 
the money to the State commo: or gen- 
eral schoo] fu? and to funds for higher 
institutions. In Arkansas Louisiana, and 
Oklahoma part of the proceeds is re- 
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Livestock 


Clearing Houses for Orderly Marketing 
Are Proposed for Agricultural Surplus 


Secretary of Agriculture Suggests Farm Board to Con- 
trol Corporations for Stabilizing Farm Prices. 
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giving it away. Thus the abundance of 
a crop may bring benefits to dealers 
and consumers, and disadvantage to 
growers. This may seem paradoxical, 
but it is true in a highly commercialized 
agriculture, where farmers produce 
mainly for the market. 


An illustration is found in cotton last 
year. Trouble will occur again and again 
in cotton and other crops, until we de- 
vise an effective means of taking care 
of surpluses that are due to exception- 
ally favorable seasons, and until we make 
substantially greater progress in adjust- 
ing production to demand. 


This surplus problem is too compli- ; 


cated from the standpoint of both its 
causes and its effects to admit of a de- 
tailed discussion now, but certain out- 
standing features of it may be men- 
tioned. 

Gain In Domestic Output. 


An increase in the domestic output | 
| managed. 


of a given crop from one year to the 
next may not necessarily present a sur- 
plus problem. Production elsewhere 


may have fallen off in the meantime or | 


demand may have increased, or both. 
But since these possible alterations in 
demand and supply elsewhere do not 
as a rule accommodate themselves to 


changes in our output, it is correct 


enough for our present purpose to say | 
given | 
staple usually creates a surplus prob- | 


that a bountiful harvest of a 


lem. 


Variation in total production from 


year to year is due to changes in acre- | 
Of | 
the total variations in our produetion | 


age or in yiéld per acre, or both. 


of corn from year to year over a period 
of 21 years (1905 to 1925), 85 per 
cent was due to differences in yield per 
acre and 15 per cent to acreage har- 
vested. 


In the same period, the per cent of | 
the total variation in production of cer- | 
Cot- | 


tain other crops due to yield was: 
ton, 60; oats, 63; tame hay, 47; winter 
wheat, 17; spring wheat, 95. 
ference between these percentages and 
100 was of course due to acreage. 
Approach to Solution. 


There are two lines of approach to | 


the solution, as I see it. The first is 
in controlling surpluses that are due 
mainly to weather conditions. 


abundant crop from one season to the 
next or from one year to another. It 
is also important to secure a more reg- 
ular flow of the product into trade chan- 
nels. 

The second approach is through a bet- 


ter adjustment of production to market | pluses 
By this I mean adjustment | ee 


conditions. 
in kind, quality and amount of produc- 
tion. This calls for more complete and 


accurate information on supply and de- | 


mand at home and abroad, made readily 
available to farmers in time to 


farmers’ experience in the combination 
of enterprises on the farm. 


In handling surpluses due to weather | 
conditions, I believe much could be done | 
through commodity-stabilization corpo- | 


rations, operated by the farmers them- 
selves, or by their marketing organiza- 


tions under the general guidance of a |} 


Federal Farm Board. 


Function of Corporation. 
The essential function of such a cor- 
poration would be to take off the mar- 


ket for a time a certain amount of a | 


commodity to prevent the price from | it to work without effort on their part. 


falling to a ruinously low level. 

For example, the farm price of cot- 
ton last December was 10 cents. By 
June it had risen to 14.8 cents. Mean- 
while, the larger share of the cotton 


had gone out of the farmers’ hands. | 


| From 1916 to 1925, farmers sold 80 | @ny petty quarrels between local leaders 


per cent of their crop from August 


to January, and by the end of May | a ee i 
zations handling large volumes of busi- 


they had sold 95.3 per cent. If there 
had been adequate provision for taking 
distressed cotton off the 


' turned to the counties in which the tax 


is collected. 

Eight States levy occupational, busi- 
ness, and license taxes, revenues from 
which are used for school purposes. In 


| 
| four States, Louisiana, Kentucky, South | 
Carolina, and Georgia, there are tobacco | 
taxes used wholly or largely | I r 
| or several cooperative marketing asso- 
| ciations, 
| ganizations of producers. 


or cigarette 


| for schools. 
| 


Methods of distributing State funds.— 
The search for better methods, usually 
called scientific methods, of distributing 


State funds among the various adminis- | 


is 


trative within the State the 
phase of the general problem of State 


support which has received the largest | 


attention during the biennium. Methods 


| of distribution are particularly important 
promote | 


the prevailing efforts to 
equalization of tax burdens and school 
opportunities. Old methods of distribut- 
ing State funds have, therefore, 
subjected to re-examination and revision 


and to an unwonted scrutinizing both as | 


to kind of distribution and its effect on ! : 5 
the wrong kind of credit. 


local schools. 
The methods most commonly used at 


| the present time in the different States, | 


with the number of States using them 
are: 

(1) Per pupil basis, such as school 
census, average daily attendance, aggre- 
gate attendance, or enrollment. Forty- 
five States distribute some or all of their 
funds on one of these per pupil bases. 

(2) Per teacher basis, including num- 
ber teachers, graduated grant pro- 
portioned salary basis, graduated 
grant propo-tioned ito qualifications 
basis. Sixteen States use one or more 
of these in distributing some of their 
State funds. 

(38) On some specifically 
basis. Twenty-four States 
equalizing funds. 

(4) Miscellaneous bases or combina- 
tions of different bases. 


of 


to 


now have 


| help in other way 


The dit- | 


| basis. 


help | 
It also calls | ‘ 
| volving fund. 





market last | 
| year when the price was at its lowest, 


| scheme 
| interfere with the regular functions of 


been | 


equalizing | 


the farm price would not have fallen 
so low in the months of heaviest mar- 
keting, and the farmers would have been 
in a better position to get the benefit 
of any rise in price later in the year. 

I realize that cotton can be stored 
more easily than most other farm prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless, I believe we can do 
a great deal through suitable stabiliza- 
tion corporations to prevent glutting the 
market with other staple crops. 

On the other hand, wheat has the ad- 
vantage of being less dependent on the 
foreign market; it comes nearer being on 
a domestic market basis. 

In the case of fruits and other perish- 
ables, we have plenty of evidence that 
some markets have been glutted and 
others undersupplied on the same day. 
It should be possible to prevent this by 
joint effort through clearing-house as- 
sociations properly organized and well 


Powers and Functions 
Of Suggested Farm Board. 


I shall not attempt to outline in de- 
tail the powers and functions of the 
suggested Farm Board. It should not be 
so large as to be unwiedly, and the mem- 
bers should be appointed on the basis of 
special fitness for the job. They could 
well be aided by advisory councils rep- 
resenting the various commodities. 

Among the duties of the board would 
be that of formulating plans and policies 
for handling surpluses of farm products 
for the purpose of minimizing price 
fluctuations. It should advise with pro- 


| ducers’ cooperatives and others in or- 
commodity- | 


ganizing and 
stabilization 


operating 
corporations, and_ should 
to promote orderly 
marketing anc adjustment of production 
to demand. 

The board should also aid in establish- 
ing clearing-house associations for han- 
dling perishables. 


| An ample revolving fund, to be ad- 
| ministered by the board according to 
| law, should be available to help coopera- 
tives establish themselves on an effective | 
This fund should also be used to | 
| help carry a surplus from one year to 

This | 
may be done by holding a part of the | 


the next, or at least long enough to pre- 
vent undue depression of prices at har- 
vest time. 

Loans are now available through inter- 
mediate credits up to 65 or 75 per cent 
of the market price of a commodity 
stored in bonded warehouses. We should 
make advances beyond this figure on sur- 
held by commodity-stabilization 
corporations properly organized and 
directed. Losses-incurred by the cor- 
poration in one year should be met with 
gains in years of profitable operations. 

It would be a function of the board to 
make such additional loans from the re- 
The loan and stabiliza- 
tion policy of the board would, of course, 
depend to a large degree on adequate 
data and analysis of the statistical posi- 
tion of each commodity handled. 

Adequate resources and _ personnel 
should be provided for the necessary re- 
search, as part of the farm economics 
work in the Department of Agriculture. 

As a means of handling surpluses, this 
plan is in accord with proposals which I 
have endorsed before. Success depends 


| on the willingness of farmers to organ- 


ize on a large scale, and to adopt strong 
business policies. The Government can- 
not hand the farmers a plan and expect 


Producers Must Support 


| Details of Plans Made. 


Producers must be 
from the bottom up. 


willing to build 
They must forget 


and organizations, and federate their 
locals into regional and national organi- 


ness. The best minds, experienced in 
the trade, must head such organizations. 
With such a set-up, the Government could 
do much more than it has done. 

This plan would not put the Govern- 
ment into the business of buying and sell- 
ing farm products. It is in no sense a 
of price-fixing. It would not 


cooperative marketing organizations. 

Each stabilization corporation should 
be a separate concern, representing one 
or other duly constituted or- 
Its aim would 
be to prevent a bountiful harvest from 
depressing the price to a ruinously low 
level. 

Some people are ready to dismiss al- 
most any credit plan by dubbing it “an- 
other scheme for putting the farmer 
deeper in debt,” and by asserting that 
“the farmer has had too much credit 
already.” 

There is a lot of talk of this kind, 
containing just enough truth to make 
the error of it dangerous. I am well 
aware that many farmers have had more 
credit than was good for them, and often 
No one con- 
versant with the post-war boom, espe- 
cially in the Middle West, needs to be 
convinced that “easy credit” is danger- 
ous. 

The suggested plan of handling sur- 
pluses of staple crops, however, is not 
at all a question of “more credit to put 
the farmer deeper in debt,” but one of 
suitable credit to put him in a better 
position to handle his surplus. 

If a farmer can get his money out of 
his crop at harvest time to pay his bills 
at the store and his short-time, high- 
interest loans at the local bank, he is 


The daily article in the 
Topical Survey of the Gov- 
ernment will be found on 
Page 10. 











Dairy Produce 


Gain Is Registered 
In Cattle Receipts 
At Eleven Markets 


Department of Agriculture 
Issues Statement Com- 
parative With Previ-, 
ous Week. 


Receipts of cattle at 11 larger markets 
of the United States were larger this 
week than last, according to a _ state- 
ment issued August 12 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the same time, 
it was said, the receipt of hogs and 
sheep were smaller, 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Receipts at 11 large markets for the 
week ending August 11, 1927, total ap- 
proximately 207,300 cattle, 451,200 
hogs and 233,700 sheep as contrasted 
with 185,862 cattle, 479,290 hogs and 
213,283 sheep for the corresponding 
period a week earlier. 

Cattle—Compared week ago choice 
light and medium weight steers 15 to 
25 cents higher. Strictly choice weighty 
steer shade higher. All other fed 
steers steady, grassy kinds steady 
to weak. She stock steady to 
cents higher, bulls to 50 cents 
lower. Vealers 50 cents to 75 cents 
higher. Extreme top weighty steers 
14.65, medium weights on long year- 
ling order up to 14.50; 998 pounds 
yearlings 14.15. Heifer yearlings 13.00, 
most fed steers 12@14.00. Short feds 
10.50@11.75. Grassers 10.50 down- 
ward to 8.50. Stockers mostly 7@8.50. 
Western grass cows 6@8.00. Grass 
heifers 7.50@9.00. Vealers mostly 15@ 
15.50. Few 16.00 at close. 


Hog Market During Week. 

Hogs—Two-way market during week. 
Light hogs active strong to 10 cents 
higher. Butchers, 250 pounds up and 
packing sows, 25 to 40 cents lower. 
Pigs sharing light hog advance. Week’s 
decline on weighty butchers placed 
values at low point of year. Late top 
10.90. Bulk good and choice 160 to 
200 pounds 10.50@10.85; 220 to 240 
pounds, 9.60@10.40; 250 to 280 pounds, 
8.75@9.40; 300 to 350 pounds, 8.35@ 
8.75. Few big weights 8.25. Most 
packing sows 7.25@7.65. Bulk desir- 
able pigs 9.50@10.00. 

Sheep Prices Advance. 

Sheep—Although aggregate supplies 
larger fat lambs under active demand 
advanced 25@50 cents,other  clesses 
unchange. Quality rangers less desir- 
able. Top Westerns 14.26. Bulk 14@ 
14.25. Selected natives early 14.25. Bulk 
weeks natives 13.50@13.75 late bulk 
lightly sorted 13.50@14.00. Culls 9 @ 
9.50. Heavy Buck Lambs 12@12.50 
Fat ewes 6@7.0. Top 7.25. Heavies 
5@5.50. Medium to good yearlings 
9.50@11.00. 


Qr 
ovo 


certainly better off than if he had to 
carry those debts several months. He 
loses when forced to sell his crop at a 
sacrifice on a glutted market. 

As already shown, crop surpluses are 
due to increased acreage as well as to 
exceptional yields per acre.- Variations 
in production from 1905 to 1925 due to 
changes in acregae ranged from 5 per 
cent in spring wheat, and 15 per cent in 
corn, to 85 per cent in winter wheat. 

Surpluses due to acreage may to some 
extent be avoided by farmers them- 
selves. The devree to which this is pos- 
sible depends on the timely availability 
of reliable information on supply and 
demand factors, on the possibility of ad- 
justing production in each locality, and 
on the willingness of farmers to alter 
their production practises. 

We have made a promising beginning 
in outlook studies, in assembling data 
at home and abroad’on supply and de- 
mand affecting the farmer. Our statis- 
ticians have made important progress in 
interpreting this information. This 
branch of our work needs to be strength- 
ened by more adequate support. 

Every farmer must be a forecaster. 
He must act on his opinion of the future 
when he decides to plant more of one 
crop and less of another, or to keep 
more of this or of that class of livestock. 
He does ths same when he borrows 
money to expand his operations and 
when he buys more land, thinking that 
it will rise in value, or enable him to 
make more monvy by farming on a larger 
scale. 

Large business concerns have gone a 
long way in providing themselves with 
statistical bases for their forecasting. 
But fundamental differences between 
agriculture and industry makes it im- 
posible for the individual farmer to do 
this for himself, 

It is proper function of government to 
provide the facts with the proper inter- 
pretation, made available to all, to serve 
as a guide for the future. When the 
Government has done its legitimate part 
in this, there will still be plenty of room 
left for farmer’s independent judgment. 

Commodity cooperative associations 
have a definite function to perform, not 
only in merchandising farm products, but 


| also in adjusting production to demand. 


I believe that ample authority for this 
is provided in Section 5 of the act creat- 
ing the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing. Each association should be instru- 
mental in acquainting its members with 
the statistical position of its commodity, 
and in pointing out possible adjustment 
in production to meet new market condi- 
tions. 

Whenever there js a prospect of an 
exceptionally large carry-over from the 
surplus of the preceding crop, the stabil- 
ization corporation and its member as- 
sociations should be able to advise the 
growers to take that carry-over into 
account in every practicable way in plant- 
ing next year’s crop. 

I am convinced that the response 
would be sufficient to make the effort 
increasingly worth while, if such a plan 
of adjusting production were advanced 
with moderation and administered with 
care. ‘ 
To be continued in the issue of 
August 16, 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 13, 1927 


Compiled by Market News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

Continued uncertainty as to ultimate 
damage to the spring wheat cfop from 
rust and frost were the _ principal 
strengthening factors in the wheat mar- 
ket during the week. While the August 
1 forecast was for a spring wheat crop 
about 93,000,000 bushels larger than last 
year, rust is prevalent and considerable 
damage may yet occur in late fields and 
along the Canadian border. 

A Canadian crop of 357,000,000 bush- 
els was officially forcast August 1 but 
it is from one to two weeks late and 
susceptible to frost damage. 

Spring wheat markets in both the 
United States and Canada are firm and 
the increasing receipts of spring wheat 
at Minneapolis are being readily absorbed 
at premiums of 7@18 cents over the 
September price for 13 per cent protein 
wheat. The first car of new Durum 
was received at that market during the 
week. No. 1 amber is quoted at 20@30 
cents over the Duluth September price 
which closed August 12 at $1.39%. 

Winter wheat prices are holding firm; 
13 per cent protein No. 2 hard winter 
being quoted at Kansas City at 12@13 
cents over the September price. No. 2 
hard winter sold today at Chicago at 
$1.41%%, and at Kansas City at $1.35@ 
1.63 per bushel. 

Good milling quality soft winter wheat 
is in active demand. A reduction of 
about 5,500,000 bushels in the principal 
producing States from the July 1 fore- 
east indicates a supply this season but 
little larger than domestic consumption 
last year, yet considerable of this wheat 
is going out for export both from Gulf 
and Eastern ports. No. 2 red winter sold 
at Chicago today at $1.42 a bushel. 

Rye future prices are fluctuating with 
wheat, but prospects of a crop of 20,000,- 
000 bushels larger than last year and in- 
creasing receipts of new crop grain are 
weakening the cash market. 

Corn prices advanced to new high 
levels as the backward condition of the 
crop particularly in the eastern part of 
the belt became more evident. Supplies 


| are materially smaller than a year ago 
| and demand is becoming more active. 


Higher prices at Chicago are attracting 
larger shipments to that market. No. 3 
yellow com sold at Chicago today at 
$1.12@1.13 per bushel. 

The supply of oats for the coming 
season from present indications will be 
nearly 50,000,000 bushels smaller than 
last year. The very light market stocks 
with threshing returns showing unsatis- 
factory yields and quality are giving the 
oats market independent strength. No. 
3 white oats quoted at Chicago at 47% 
49% cents. 

While a near record barley crop is in 
prospect there is a good demand for the 
best malting grades and prices are 
fairly steady. 

Cotton. 
Cotton prices opened at declines rang- 





ing from 25 to 40 points. The downward 
tendency was not checked throughout the 
day, with final quotations showing de 
clines of about one-half cent or more. 
The rather severe decline for the short 
day trading was partly attributed to 
selling by longs for profit taking, as well 
as to some hedge selling from the South. 

Demand for spot cotton was reported 
as only fair, and the unsettled condition 
of the futures markets has had a ten- 


dency to keep spinners out of the market. | 


A rather free movement of dry goods 
was reported at advances not quite in 
sympathy with those that have recently 
occurred in the raw material. 

Exports from August 1 to August 12, 
amounted to 101,171 bales, compared 
with 107,972 bales for the same period 
in 1926. 

On the New York Cotéon Exchange 
October future contracts were down 51 


Hogs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, gvod and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, 





| weights downward to $8.25. 





points at 18.65 cents and on the New Or- } 


leans Cotton Exchange 54 points at 18.56 
cents. Average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets down 
points at 17.99 cents per pound. A year 
ago, 17.12 cents. 

Butter. 


On a basis of limited offerings and 
trade the New York butter market ruled 
steady to firm. Undertone somewhat un- 
settled due to storage report. Difficult 
to determine real tone of market until 
Monday. Medium grades steady and 
under grades firm. Car market steady 
and quiet. Wholesale prices of fresh 
creamery butter at New York were: 92 
score, 41% cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 90 
score, 40 cents. 

Cheese. 

Trading was quiet today. Prices were 
unchanged with tone firm on all styles. 
Wholesale prices of fresh American 
cheese at New York were: Flats, 25 to 
26% cents; Single Daisies, 25 cents; 
Young Americas, 25% cents. 

Potatoes and onions dull in New York 
City today. Peaches and lettuce about 
steady. Cantaloupes slightly stronger 
for good stock. Pears steady. Peas 
stronger for good stock. 

Cantaloupes: California, Salmon _ Tints, 
standards 36s and 45s . .$3.00@3.50 
Arizona, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s. : ewes es 3 is Nxo-o- 3k 
New Mexico, Pink Meats, standard flats 12s 
and lds . ‘ ....-$1.35@1.50 
East Shore, Virginia, and East Shore, Mary- 
land, various varieties, standards 36s. 

$1.75@2.25 
Standards 45s eee er ...$1.50@2.00 
Arizona and California, Honey Dews, stand- 
ard crates : ‘ .. .-$1.75@2.25 
California, Honey Balls, standards 36s. 
$4.00 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates ‘ ...$1.00@1.25 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$4.00@4.50 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$4.00@4.50 
Onions: New Jersey, Yellows, bushel ham- 
pers ‘ in Sis 0 5 aes Rib w 4,0. 5, ae 
New York, Yellows, sacked, per 100 pounds. 
$1.75@2.00 
sacked, per 100 
Oe icine inca oe Fae 
Virginia, Elbertas, medium to 
$3.00@4.50 
large, six- 


Massachusetts, Yellows, 
pounds 
Peaches: 
large, six-basket carriers . 
Virginia, Belles, medium 
basket carriers ‘ weeee ee. $2.75@3.50 
Virginia, Hales, medium to large, six-basket 
carriers ae akeach's ..$3.50@4.25 
New Jersey, Carmans, medium to large, 
six-basket carriers . . .$1.50@2.50 
Elbertas, large, 
. $3.50 


to 


Maryland, medium to 


bushel baskets 4 

Peas: New York, bushel baskets. 
$2.00@2.75 
Colorado, 45-pound crates : $7.00 
Potatoes: East Shore, Virginia, Cobblers, 
cloth-top, stave barrels . .$2.50@2.75 

New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound stacks. 
$2.35@2.50 

Long Island, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 
, $2.65@2.75 

* Wool. 


The volume of wool moved this week 
at Boston has been fair although the 
business has" en spotty and demand was 
not quite as broad as during some of 
the recent weeks. The fact that current 
mill requirements were largely covered 
by heavy purchases several weeks ago has 
decreased the urgency of the present de- 
mand and stiffer prices have caused mills 


| to be less inclined to anticipate future 


needs. Fine wools have received the 
largest call although the medium grades 
have been moderately active. Price 
levels showed little change. 

Livestock. 

Estimated receipts at Chicago included 
400 cattle, 300 calves, 1,600 hogs and 
2,300 sheep. The hog market was gen- 
erally steady to 10 cents higher, quality 
considered. Top for the day was $10.90. 
Most sales of 170 to 200 lb. averages 
were at $10.70 to $10.90, a few 220 to 
240 lb. butchers $9.65 to $10.35, 250 to 
300 lb. averages $8.60 to $9.40, big 
Most pack- 
ing sows sold at $7.25 to $7.65, light 
weights bringing $7.75 to $7.85. Ship- 
pers took 500, and the estimated hold- 
over for Monday was 3,000. 

Kansas City 
$7.85@ $9.15 
8.85@ 10.15 
9.75@ 10.50 
9.75@ 10.40 
6.60@ 7.50 
9.25@ 10.00 


Chicago 
$8.35@ $9.40 
9.00@ 10.90 
9.50@ 10.90 
9.15@ 10.90 
7.00@ 7.85 
8.75@ 10.35 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


Increased cold storage holdings of 
virtually all dairy products and hogs, 


the United States on August 1 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year are reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in separate monthly 
reports covering these products issued 
on August 12. 





Holdings of Poultry. 

The reports, in full text, follow: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold-storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on August 1, 1927: 

Total frozen poultry, 42,302,000 pounds 
compared with 35,793,000 pounds Au- 
gust 1, 1926, and a five-year average of 
38,973,000 pounds. 

Broilers, 6,244,000 pounds compared 
with 5,627,000 pounds August 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 4,812,000 
pounds. 

Fryers, 1,828,000 pounds compared 
with 1,395,000 pounds August 1, 1926. 

Roasters, 7,130,000 pounds compared 
with 6,867,000 pounds August 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 9,105,000 
pounds. 

Fowls, 5,981,000 pounds, compared with 
6,239,000 pounds August 1, 1926, and a 
five-year average of 6,412,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 6,509,000 pounds, compared 
with 3,287,000 pounds August 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 6,480,000 
pounds. ; 

Miscellaneous poultry, 14,610,000 

4 pounds, compared with 12,428,000 pounds 


poultry and frozen and cured meats in | 


Cold Storage Holdings of Dairy Products 
And Frozen Meats Are Shown Increased 





August 1, 1926, and a five-year average 
of 12,164,000 pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classifica- 
tion of the various sizes of chickens. 
There are a number of concerns whose 
holdings are exceedingly heavy, who find 
it impracticable to make the segregation 
on their reports. Consequently, there 
will be fryers contained in the figures 
shown for broilers, roasters and possibly 
miscellaneous poultry. 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs on August 1, 1927: 

Creamery butter, 145,146,000 pounds, 
compared with 131,152,000 pounds Au- 
gust 1, 1926, and a five-year average of 
115,854,000 pounds. 

American cheese, 67,089,000 pounds, 
compared with 73,681,000 pounds August 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 61,- 
720,000 pounds. 

Swiss, including block cheese, 6,872,000 
pounds, compared with 5,390,000 pounds 
August 1, 1926, and a five-year average 
of 4,535,000 pounds. 

Brick and monster cheese, 1,963,000 
pounds, compared with 1,865,000 pounds 
August 1, 1926, and a five-year average 


| of 2,094,000 pounds. 


Limburger cheese, 2,036,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,695,000 pounds August 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 1,- 
239,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 9,944,000 
pounds, compared with 7,422,000 pounds 


eee 


Federal Elevators 
And Loans Proposed 
To Aid Agriculture 


Representative Hull Outlines 
Plan Designed to Solve 
Problem of Surplus 
Farm Products. 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Rapid City, S. D., 
August 13.—Representative William E. 
Hull (Rep. of Peoria, Ill, in a statement 
issued here today advocated Government 
aid for the farmers through a coopera- 
tive marketing plan including construc- 
tion of elevators by the Government 
and Federal loans to the farmer on 
grain stored in these elevators. Mr. 
Hull’s statement in full text was as fol- 
lows: t 


The Central West, including all the 
States in the Illinois and Mississippi 
Valley between the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountains, is in distress from which it 
must be relieved. This is largely due 
to the fact that it is an agricultural dis- 
trict and depends upon the financial sue- 
cess of the farmer. 


There is little doubt in the minds of 
the Administration and the people but 
what something must be done to aid the 
farmer in his present condition. 

Cooperative Marketing Favored. 

Cooperative marketing would be a 
great help to the farmer if it were con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
United States Government. 

Building of elevators by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of housing the sur- 
plus grain of the country would be a 
great factor. Providing the means for 
the farmer to deppsit in the elevators 
the surplus of all grains until it can be 
disposed of through a cooperative mar- 
keting medium would naturally take the 
surplus off the market. 

Loans on Grain in Storage. 

Warchouse receipts should be issued 
to the farmer for the surplus. grain 
stored by him in the Government eleva- 
tor and a loan of 80 per cent of the 
value of the grain on the market the 
day it was stored should be given the 
farmer through the medium of the Fed- 
eral banking system at a rate of interest 
not to exceed 4 per cent and carried for 
the farmer until the grain was finally 
marketed. 

Through this mediuhm the surplus 
grain would be taken off the market 
during the period that it would cause a 
depression of the market and the farmer 
would receive a fair value in. price for 
the grain that he had for sale. In this 
way he would meet the higher cost of 
production and the higher cost of living 
and eventually would put under contro 
the production of farm products, 


American Farmer Planting 
Larger Soy Bean Acreage 


Although the soy bean came to this 
country many decades ago as an un- 
known immigrant, it only recently has 
won a recognized place in the cropping 
system of American farmers., according 
to W. J. Morse, forage crop specialist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The full text of his statement follows: 

In 1917 less than 500,000 acres were 
devoted to soy beans for all purposes. 
In 1924 there were 2,500,000 acres, of 
which about 1,000,000 acres were grown 
for hay, about 1,000,000 acres for pas- 
ture and silage, and more than 500,000 
acres for seed production. 


August 1, 1926, and a 
of 7,677,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 10,737,000 cases, compared 
with 9,845,000 cases August 1, 1926, and 
a five-year average of 9,961,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 81,418,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 51,810,000 pounds August 1, 
1926, and a five-year average of 38,- 
779,000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 80 per 
cent of total holdings for August 1, 1927, 
is shown as follows: 31 per cent whites, 
20 per cent yolks and 49 per cent mixed. 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 
warehouses and meat packing establish- 
ments on August 1, 1927: 

Total meats 944,453,000 pounds com- 
pared with 133,104,000 pounds August 1, 
1926, and a five-year average of 848, 
058,000. pounds. 

Fuozen beef 18,515,000 pounds com- 
pared with 23,509,000 pounds August 1, 
1926, and a five-year average of 26;- 
351,000 pounds. 

Frozen pork 214,428,000 pounds come 
pared with 13,104,000 pounds August % 
1926, and a five-year average of 148,- 
399,000 pounds. 

Frozen lamb and mutton 1,161,000 
pounds compared with 1,813,000 pounds 
August 1, 1926, and a five-year average 
of 2,296,000 pounds: 

Dry salt pork 97,225,000 pounds fully 
cured and 88,738,000 p «ands in process of 
cure compared with 82,396,000 pounds 
fully cured and 86,486,000 pounds in pro- 
cess of cure August 1, 1926, and a fives 
year average of 187,489,000 pounds for 
both items. ’ 

Pickled pork 188,808,000 pounds full¥ 
cured and 251,944,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 129,070,000 pounds 
fully cured and 211,617,000 pounds in 
process of cure August 1, 1926, and a 
five-year average of 398,593,000 pounds 
for both items. 

Miscellaneous meat: 66,463,000 pounds 
compared with 57,053,00- pounds August 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 63, 
589,000 pounds. i 4 , 

Lard 179,029,000 pounds compared with 
153,572,000 pounds August 1, 1926, and 
a five-year average of 147,166,000 pounds, 

Lard production during July 130,992,- 
000 pounds comparec with 133,702,000 
pounds July, 1926, and a five-year avere 
age of 143,247,000 pounds. 


five-year average 
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FACTS 
-AND THE OPEN MIND 


To MOST important element in business suc- 
cess—and the most difficult—is to be sure 
that you have all the facts before you act. 


‘Te GET them all, from every possible source, 
is the first Objective inGeneral Motors. The 
Research Laboratories contribute some. These 
are nuggets, left in the crucible, after hundreds 
of ideas that looked good have been burned 
away. The Proving Ground contributes others. 
Dealers contribute. The public contributes. 
Every department contributes. Through the 
whole organization runs a spirit of inquiry and 
of rigid insistence on proof. 


QO” oF such thinking come the new models 
announced from time to time by Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick, LaSalle, 
Cadillac—all with Fisher Bodies. And by Frzgid- 
aire. Kach new model is a tested step forward. 
Nothing goes into it asa result of habit or 
guess or pride of opinion. 


Nothing counts but hard-won facts, gathered 
and used with an open mind. 


The electric refrigerator. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


"A car for every purse and purpose” ~ 





a 


Reduction in Rates 
On Southern Coal 
Urged and Opposed 


Operators in Eastern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania 
Ask Suspension of Pro- 
posed Tariffs to Lakes. 


An issue between northern and south- 
ern coal mines and railroads serving 
them as to proposed reduction of 

ight rates 
aah to Lake Erie ports and beyond, 
in connection with the recent Lake Cargo 
coal rate decision, has resulted in numer- 
ous petitions being filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for and 


against the reduction, it was stated orally | 


on August 13 at the Commission offices. 


Effective August 10, reduced rates of 
20 cents per ton went into effect on 
shipments from bituminous coal fields in 
western Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio 
by Jake carriers, as required by the re- 
cent lake cargo coal decision. | 
roads serving the mines in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Southern West Virginia and 
Virginia have filed rates 20 cents lower 
than the present rates to Lake Erie 
ports to meet the cut in rates from the 
northern coal mines. These rates are 
scheduled to become effective August 
28. The representatives of the northern 
interests have protested against putting 
the reduced rates from the southern 
mines into effect while the southern in- 
terests have urged that they be sanc- 
tioned. 

Reduction in Rates Urged. 


Petitions in favor of reduction of the 


rates have been filed with the Commis- 
sion by the southern mine operators and | 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, Louisville & | 


Nashville, Norfolk and Western, Virgin- 


ian, Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas | 


Pacific railzoads. The petitioners for re- 
duction also include the Farmers Ele- 
vator Association of South Dakota, the 
St. ‘Anthony and Dakota Elevator Com- 
pany, the Monarch Elevator Company of 
Minneapolis, the Wisconsin Steel Cor- 
poration, the International Harvester 
Corporation, the State railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioner at St. Paul, Minn., 


Ivan Bowen, and various coal companies. 
The coal companies included those in | 


the New River, Kanawha, Logan, north- 


eastern Kentucky, Winding Gulf, Poca- | 
hontas, Williamson, Harlan County, Haz- | 
ard and the southern Appalachian coal | 


fields, and the Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. 


The Pittsburgh Operators’ Lake Rate | 1 
| of Commerce v. Ahnapee and Western 


| Railway Company et al. 
At Erie, Pa. Examiner | 


Committee petitioned the Commission to 
suspend the tariffs proposed on lake 


cargo coal from points in West Vir- | 
| Williams. 


ginia, Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee, to Toledo and Sandusky, Ohio. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk and 
Western and Louisville and Nashville, 
as respondent carriers, opposed the sus- 


pension of the reduced rate tariffs. They | 
stated that their roads were confronted | 


with “a most serious operating problem.” 
Argument Made for Lower Rate. 


to Toledo and Sandusky,” they stated in 
their reply to the Commission, “it is 
unlikely that they will carry nearly as 
much coal as they have been transport- 
ing, or that they would transport under 
the proposed schedule. Unless they do, 
the mines on their lines in West Vir- 


ginia, Virginia and Kentucky will close | 
down, especially during summer months | 


when lake cargo coal moves, with con- 
sequent loss of mining efficiency 


kets both in the North and South.” 


They contended the loss of lake cargo | 
| No. 19656. 


tonnage under the present rates will re- 


sult in an expensive disuse of coal cars, | 


equipment and men during summers and 


that the proposed reduced rates will be | 
of incalculable benefit to the coal con- | 


sumers in the northwestern states. 


Allotment of $88,000 Made 


An allotment of $88,600 for the main- 
tenance of the Sand Island Dike on the 
Ohio River at Louisville, Ky., has been 
made by the Department of War, the 
Department has just announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The War Department has made the | 
maintenance | 


and improvement of river and harbor | Gaatral. als dine. oe 
im * ai, aly sy «O0- 


| Brothers 
| eral, as agent, Southern Railway et al. | 
| At St. Louis. 
| 19559, Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. v 
related ! 


following allotments for 


work: Sand Island Dike (Dam No. 41, 
Ohio River), Louisville, Ky., $88,000. 


Wilmington & Northern 
Asks Time to Pay Bonds 


The Wilmington and Northern Rail- 
road Company in an application made 


public by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission August 13, asked authority to | 


extend the time for payment of the 


principal of $353,500 first mortgage five | 


per cent bonds, issued in 1887 and ma- 
turing December 1, 1927, until Decem- 


ber 1, 1977, with reduction of interest | 
| Steamship Co. et al v. Erie 
| al 


from 5 to 442 per cent. 
The company is operated in Pennsyl- 


vania and Delaware under a lease by | : 
| Andrews Brothers, Inc., et al v. Ameri- 


the Reading Cozzpany. 


Schedules Reducing iiaie 
On Grain Are Suspended 


By an order made public August 13 | 


in Investigation and Suspension Docket 


No. 2968, the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission suspended from August 13, 1927, 


until March 138, 1928, the operation of | 


certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plements Nos. 13 and 15 to Agent J. E. 
Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. No, 1902. 

The suspended 
reduce the proportional rates on grain 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to destinations 
in Texas. 


from the bituminous coal | 


| Examiner Barron. 


| Examiner Weems. 
i | Co. v. 
to Lake Erie ports for transshipment | 0 


The rail- | 


| aminer Brennan. 





; et 
| City, Mo., Examiner R. M. Brown, Inv. 


| lanta, Birmingham & Coast R. 


| Detroit, Mich. 
“Under their present lake cargo rates | 19444. 


| 19600. 


| Tex. 


and | 
economy and loss of competitive mar- | 
| son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad et al. 


| cases. 
| Barron. 
| of New York v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

At Chicago. Examiner Howell. No. 19465, 3 





| et 


schedules propose to | 


“HAE 1688) 
Railroads: 
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Rate Petitions 


Hearings Scheduled on Rate Cases 
By Interstate Commerce Commission 


Hearings on interstate Commerce 
Commission cases have been assigned as 
follows: 

August 19. At New York City, Direc- 
for of Finance Mahaffic. Finance Docket 
No. 6441. In re application New York, 


New Haven and Hartford Railroad for 


authority to issue 490,367 shares of 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
to issue from time to time 490,367 shares 
of common stock in exchange for pre- 
ferred stock. 

September 6. At Nashville, Tenn. 
Examiner McChord, No. 19579, Travis 
Smith et al. v. Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, and related case. 

September 7. At Pocomoke City, Md. 
No. 19639, Peninsu- 


lar Produce Exchange v. 


Chairs and Chair 


At Washington, D. C. 
No. 17704. Harp & 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. At 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Examiner Johnson, 
No. 19683. Chamber of Commerce of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, v. Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. At Kansas City, Mo. Exam- 
iner Brown, Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 2941. Asphalt and Petroleum 
road oil from South Pacific coast _terri- 
tory and intermediate points to Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo., transcontinental. 
At Elmira, N. Y. Ex- 

No. 19615, George "he 
Thompson et al v. Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Rwy. et al. At Memphis, 
Tenn., Examiner McChord, No. 18160. 
Wm. Fraser, jr., Inc., v. Illinois Central 
al., and related cases. At Kansas 


September §&. 


September 9. 


and Suspension, Docket No. 2943, re- 
striction of combination rule on sand be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and points in 
Kansas and Missouri. At Easton, Pa., 
Examiner Barron, No. 19872, Empire 
Size and Chemical Corporation v. # 
R. 

Howell 


2918, 


et al. At Chicago, Examiner 
Inv. and Suspension Docket No. 


first, second and third supplements, toler- ; 


ance allowance on weighing and reweigh- 
ing of empty and loaded cars. At W ash- 
ington, D. C., Examiner Weems, No. 
At 


Easton, 
ern Paper Makers Chemical Co. v. At- 
lantie Coast Line et al. 

September 10. At Terre Haute, Ind. 
Examiner H. Johnson, No. 19653. Inter- 
state Sand & Gravel Co. v. Wabash Rail- 
way et al. 

At Terre Haute, Ind. Examiner John- 
son. No. 19834. Terre Haute Chamber 


September 12. 
No. 17035. Erie Bolt & Nut 
Co., et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. At Columbus, Miss. Examiner 
McChord. No. 19760. 
Chamber of Commerce v. Illinois Central 
Railroad et al. At New York City. Ex- 
aminer Barron. No. 17607. John A. 
Fiero et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad. At 


Detroit Chemical Works v. 
more & Ohio et al. At Detroit, do. 
Wilson Foundry & Machine Co. 
v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al. 
Examiner Walsh. No. 
Harding Glass Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. At Kansas City, Mo. 
Examiner Brown. No. 19583. United 
Clay Products Corporation v. 
and Southern Railway et al. At Au 
Tex. Examiner Wash, heard } 
with the Railroad Commission of Texas. 
No. 15296. 
At Washington, D.C. Examiner Weems. 
contractors of Washington, D. C., v. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
September 13. At New York 
Examiner Barron. No. 19682, 
Oil Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad 


City, 


et al.; do, No. 19783, Federated Metals 

Corporation v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
| Railway Company et al. 
To Maintain Louisville Dike | 


At St. 
Louis, Examiner Johnson, Investigation 


and Suspension 2952, barrels or drums, } 
| iron or steel, from northern points, also ! 
| Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., to 


the 
Mississippi Valley. 

September 14. At New Orleans. 
aminer McChord. No. 19099. Willow 
Springs Creamery Co., Inc., v. Illinois 
15348, 
Director 


> 


Lumber Co. v. 


Examiner Johnson. 
Coast Line et al and 


At New York City. Examiner 
No. 19761, Ault and Wiborg Co. 


Atlantic 


American Farm Bureau Federation v. 
Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad et al. 
At Kansas City, Mo. Examiner R. M. 
Brown. No. 19525, Independent Sand Co. 
et al v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. At Washington. Examiner 
Weems. No. 19561, American Hawaiian 
Railroad et 
At Kalamazoo, 
No. 19781, 


related 
Examiner 


and 
Mich. 


cases. 
Brennan. 


can Railway Express Co. et al; do, No. 
19701, H. J. Lewis et al. v. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway et ai. 
September 15, at St. Louis, 
Johnson. No. 19725. Milne Lumber Co. 
v. Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee 
Railroad et al., and related case. At 
New Orleans, La., Examiner McChord. 
No. 19667, Inland Watersways Corpora- 


tion, operating Mississippi-Warrior Serv- ! 


ice et al. v. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
al. 


from 
Louisville, 
Chicago, 


Indianapolis. 
Howell, No. 19699, 


Ky., and 
Examiner 


St. Louis Coke and Iron Corporation vy. | 


Alabama Great Southern Railroad et al. 


| United 


Baltimore, | 
| Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway et al. 
At Memphis, Tenn., Examiner McChord, | 
| Inv. & Susp. No. 2951. 


Stock from Boston, Mass., to Memphis. | aa 


: Texas 


: Refining Co. v. 


Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. et al. 


Columbia, Miss., | 


| Hanna-Blake 


Examiner Brennan. No. | 
Balti- | 


Abilene | ; ; 
£®© } Indianapolis, 


James O’Meara & Cut Stone | 


Vacuum } 


At Kansas City, } 
Mo., Examiner R. M. Brown, No. 19690, | 
| Sheffield Steel Cosporation v. Missouri, 


| Kansas & Texas Railroad et al. | No. 19604, Carpenter Oil Co. v. 


} way. 


Ex- | 
! apolis, 
Krauss } 
Gen- j 


No. ! 
t jointly with the Illinois Commerce Com- 


| Swayne, Robinson and Co., v. 


At Fort Worth, Tex., Examiner ! 
Walsh, Inv. & Susp. No. 2918, livestock ' 
Texas points to Cincinnati, Ohio, ; 
At} 


At New York City, Examiner Barron, 
No. 19777, United States Cold Storage 
Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. 


September 16. At St. Louis, Examiner 


| Johnson, Alton Brick Co., et al. v. Alton 


& Eastern Railroad et al. At Toledo, 
Ohio, Examiner Williams, Investigation 


| and Suspension 2954, Grain, grain prod- 
| ucts and by products from Ohio to West 


Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky. At Fort 


| Worth, Tex., Examiner Walsh, Investi- 


gation and Suspension Doeket No. 2944, 


furnishing cars for movement of live- | 
At New 


stock from points in Southwest. 
York City, Examiner Barron . No. 19714, 
Paperboard Company, Inc. v. 
Central Vermont Railroad et al.; do, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. At 
Milwaukee, Wis., Examiner Brennon, No. 
17266, National Tinsel Manufacturing Co. 


| v. Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 


At Wahington, Examiner Weems, 
No. 15255, Chestnut and Smith Corpora- 
tion ct al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al., and related case. At Tulsa, 
Examiner Maidens, No. 19608, Skelly Oil 
Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road et al. 

September 17. At St. Joseph, Mo., 
Examiner Brown, No. 19628, Cianciolo 
Bros. Fruit Co. et al. v. Ch. Burling- 
ton and Quincy R. R. et al. 
Louis, Examiner Johnson, No. 
Walsh Fire Clay Products Co. v. At- 
lanta, Birmingham and Atlantic R. R. 
et al. At Biloxi, Miss., Examiner Mc- 
Chord. Investment and Suspension 
Docket 2942, Oyster Shells to, from 
and between southern and southwestern 
points. 

Sept. 19. At Salina, Kans., Examiner 
Brown, No. 19285, Salina Chamber of 
Commerce et al. v. Atchison Topeka and 
Santa Fe R. R. et al. and related case. 
At Mobile, 
19591, Mobile Chamber of Commerce v. 
Arkansas & Louisiana & Missouri Arkan- 
sas & Louisiana, Missouri Rwy. et al. 
At St. Louis, Examiner Johnson, No. 
19552, Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. 
v. the Ahnapee & Western R. R. et al. 
At Lima, Ohio, Examiner J. S. Williams, 
No. 19660, E. C. Dailey, v. Balto. & Ohio 
R. R. et al. At Marinette, Wis., Exami- 


. | ner Brennan, No. 19766, P. M. Allen, re- 
19799, Middle Creek Coal Co. et al. v. | 


| Balto. & Ohio R. R. et al. S 
Pa., Examiner Barron, No. 19622, West- | 


ceiver for Peshtigo Paper Co. v. Minne- 
epolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rwy. 
et al. At Fort Worth, Tex., Examiner 


| Walsh, Inv. & Susp. No. 2933, Grain from | 
to Southeastern and Mississippi | 


Valley destinations. 
Examiner Barron, 


At New York City, 
No. 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R. R. et al. 
Okila., Examiner Maidens, 
Boswell-Haynes Co. et al. v. 


No. 19796, 
Atchison, 


At Chicago, Examiner Howell, 
19301, Switf & Co., et al. v. Canton & 
Youngstown Rwy. et al. 

September 20. 
Examiner Williams No. 
Construction Co. v. New 
R. R. At Oklahoma City, Okla., Ex- 
aminer, Maidens, No. 19467, 
Co. et al. v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. et al. 

September 21. At Hutchinson, Kan., 
Examiner Brown, No. 19431, 


19666, Brooks 


et al. At Minne- 
Examiner Brennan, Inv. 


Island & Gulf Ry. 


Minn., 


transcontinental. At 
Examiner Williams, 


Alexandria Paper Co. v. Atchi- 


ern destinations, 


19665. 


‘son, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. et al. 


Hardi es > Atchi j at St. Paul, Minn., Examiner Boat, fourth | 
arcing (Grass &o. Vv. “Atchi- | section applications 13168 and 835, Min- | 


neapolis Sault St. Marie and Great 
Northern Rwys., respectively. 
Sept. At Wichita, Kans., 


99 


Ex- 


} aminer Brown, No. 19768, Wichita Cham- 
i ber of Commerce et al. v. Atchison, To- 


peka & Santa Fe Railroad et al; do, No. 


19039, Arkansas Sand Co. et al. v. Atchi- | 
| son, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 


At Mc- 


Alester, Okla., Examiner Maidens, No. 


; 19800, Hale-Halsell Co. v. Atchison, To- 
At | 


peka & Santa Fe Railroad et al. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Examiner Brennan, 
Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad et al., 
and related case; do, No. 19568, Gamble 
Robinson Co. v. Northern Pacific Rail- 
At Fort Worth, Tex., Examiner 
Walsh, No. 19089, Live Stock Traffic As- 
sociation et al. v. Abilene and Southern 
Railroad et al. Sept. 23. At Minne- 
Examiner Brennan, No. 19780, 
Gargill Commission Co. v. Andrew W. 
Mellon, Director General of Railroads as 
agent, operating the Great Northern 
Railway. At Chicago, Examiner Howell, 


mission, No. 19557, Chicago Gravel Co. v. 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co. et al., 
and related case. 

September 23. At Montgomery, Ala. 
Examiner McChord. No. 19587. 
Brothers 101 Rranch, W. A. Brooks and 


| J. E. Carson, trustees, v. Atlantie Coast 
; Line et al. At Minneapolis, Minn. Ex- 
| aminer Brennan. No. 19536, Independent 


Fruit Co. et al. v. Chicago & Alton et 


i al. At Montgomery, Examiner McChord, | 


Inv. & Susp. 2916. Restriction in routing 
on live stock from Atlantic Coast Line 
railroad stations to in Florida. At Wich- 
ita, Examiner Brown, No. 19659 Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Co. v. Atchison, Topeka 


i & Santa Fe R. R. At New Bedford, Mass., 
} Examiner Barron. No. 19788, New Bed- 
| ford Board of Commerce vy. Atlanta & 
Examiner | 


West Point R. R. et al. At Richmond, 
Ind., Examiner Williams, No. 19743, 
Balto. & 
Ohio R. R. et al. 

September 24. 
aminer Fuller, No. 18276, W. Luffman 
& Sons v. Seaboard Air Line Rwy. et 
al. 
Brennan, No. 19817. 
Tile Co. et al. v. Southern Rwy. et al. 

September 26. At Fort Worth, Texas, 
Examiner Walsh. No. 19212, Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association et al. v. Abi- 
lene and Southern Railroad et al. and re- 
lated case. At Columbus, Ohio, Exam- 


At St. | 
19742, | 


Ala., Examiner McChord, No. | 





19779, Sinclair | 


At Oklahoma City, | 


No. | 


At Fort Wayne, Ind., | 
York Central | 


Baker- | 


Grovier- | 
No. | Starr Produce Co. v. Chicago, Rock Is- | 
; land & Pac. Ry. et al., and No. 19814 
At Austin, | Hutchinson Paper Co. v. Chicago, Rock 
15296. | 
| apolis, 
| & Susp. 2932. Transit on logs and lum: | 
ber from northwestern points to east- | 


No. | 





Miller | 


| nesota River 


At Ocala, Fla., Ex- | 


At Minneapolis, Minn., Examiner | 
Drake Marble & | 





Securities 


iner Williams. No. 19901, Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works vy. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway Co. et al. At Chi- 
cago, Ill., Examiner Howell, No. 19802, 
Armour Co. et al. v. Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad et al.; do., No. 19769, Armour 
& Co. (Illinois) et al. v. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway Co. et al.; do., 
No. 19598, Lake Erie Provision Co. et al. 
v. New York Central Railroad et al.; do., 
19469, Swift & Co. et al. v. Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railway Co. et al.; 
do., No. 19956, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al.; do., No. 19425, Swift & Co. 
et al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad et al.; do., 19452, Agar Packing 
& Provision Co. et al. v. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railroad et al.; do., 19614, 


| Allied Packers, Inc., v. Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe et al.; and related case; do., 


| N 390, Allied Packers, Inc., et al. v. 
19684, United Paperboard Co., Inc. v. | No. 19390, Allied Packers, Inc., ¢ 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; do., 


| No. 19515, Cudahy Bros. Co. v. Chicago 


& Northwestern Railroad, et al., and re- 
lated case. At Minneapolis, Examiner 
Brennan, No. 19702, Minneapolis, Anoka 
& Cuyuna Range Railway, Edward P. 


| Burch, Receiver, v. Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe Railway et al. At Jacksonville, 
Fla., Examiner Fuller, No. 19738, Cum- 
merce Lumber Co. et al. v. Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad et al. 

_ September 27. At Birmingham, Ala. 
Examiner McChord. No. 19807, Ala- 
bama Packing Co. et al. v. Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway Co. et al. 

September 28, at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Examiner Johnson, No. 19150, All Metal 
Snow Fence Co. et al v. Ahnapee & West- 
ern Railway Com et al. At Jacksonville, 
Fla., Examiner Fuller, No. 19790, Jack- 
sonville Traffic Bureau, Ine., et al v. the 
Texas & Pacific Railway et al. 


iner McChord, No. 19774, Muscle Shoals 


| Traffic Bureau for King Co. v. Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., et al. 


| At Jacksonville, Fla., Examiner Fuller, 
| Investigation and Suspension: Docket No. 
proportional rates on stone and | 
and all | 


2937, 
marble between 
points in Florida. 

September 30. At Duluth, Minn., Ex- 
aminer Brennan, No. 19646, 
State Canneries, Inc., v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rwy. et al. 

October 3. 
Walsh, No. 19708, Armstrong Packing 
Co. v. Alabama & Vicksburg R. R. et al.; 
do., No. 19674, Dallas County, Tex., et 


Jacksonville 


| al. v. Gulf, Coiorado & Santa Fe R. R. | 


et al. At Chattanooga, Tenn., Examiner 
McChord, No. 19748, Ross Meehan 
Foundries v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. et al. 

October 4. At Dallas, Tex., Examiner 
Walsh, No. 19803, Lone Star Gas Co. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 
et al.; do., No. 19663, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al., and related case. 

October 6. At Atlanta, Examiner 
Fuller, No. 19822, Columbus (Ga.) Cham- 


| ber of Commerce v. The Inland Water- 


ways Corporation, operating Mississippi 
Warrior Service and Warrior River 
Terminal Co. et al. 

October 5, Examiner McChord, No. 
19146, Knoxville Freight Bureau et al. v. 
Southern Ry. et al., fourth section appli- 
cations, re cornstarch Chicago to Va. 


| and N. C. and to Knoxville. 


October 8. At Atlanta, Ga., Examiner 
Fuller, No. 19658, George C. Speir & Co., 
Inc., v. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
R. R. et al. At Poplar Bluffs, Mo., 
Examiner Walsh, No. 19482, East St. 
Louis Cotton Oil Co. v. Balto. & Ohio 
R. R. et al. At Atlanta, Examiner 
Fuller, No. 19683, International Vege- 


table Oil Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line Rwy. | 


et al., and related case. 
October 10. At Atlanta, Ga., Exami- 


| ner Fuller, Investigation and Suspension 


Docket No. 2938, Rules governing weigh- 
ing and reweighing of loaded and empty 
ears and tolerance allowance in the 
Southeast. 

October 14. At Washington, before 
the Commission. Argument. No. 16721. 
Central R. R. of New Jersey v. New 


| York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. et al. 


October 21. At Fort Worth, Tex., 
Examiner Money, No. 14935, Mistletoe 
Creameries, for and on behalf of Miss- 
ley Creamery Co. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R. R. 


Plans Ratified for Bridges 
In Kentucky and Minnesota 


Two applications for the approval of 
plans for the construction of bridges 
have been approved by the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, I. Trubee Davison, the De- 
partment of War has just announced in a 
statement, the full text of which follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 


| proved the tollowing: Application made 


by the Bridge Committee of Emma, Ky., 
for approval of plans of a bridge to be 
consructed over Levisa Fork of Big 


Sandy River at Emma, Ky., under au- ! 


thority of State law. Application made 
by the Department of Highways, State 
of Minnesota, for approval of plans of 
a bridge to be constructed over the Min- 
at Horton, Minn., under 
authority of an Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 15, 1904. 


Equipment Certificate Issue 
By Pere Marquette Ratified 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on August 12, announced its approval of 
an issue of $2,550,000 of Pere Marquette 
equipment-trust, series A certificates. 

The full text of the memorandum an- 
nouncement follows: 

Action of Division 4, in uncontested 
finance cases: 

Report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 6362, authorizing the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway Company to assume obli- 
gation and liability in respect of $2,- 
550,000 of Pere Marquette equipment- 
trust, series A certificates, to be issued 


| by the Interstate Trust Company under | 


an agreement dated August 1, 1927, and 


| to be sold at not less than 99.71 per cent 


of par and accrued dividends in connec- 


; tion with the procurement of certain 


equipment, approved. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HERBIN, oie 
PusLisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNiTED STATES DAILY. 


Coal 


Report Recommends Rates of Refrigeration 


In the case of the Pacific States But- 
ter, Egg, Cheese and Poultry Associ- 
ation, against the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and other carriers, John H. Howell, 
Attorney-Examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has recommended 
that the Commission hold certain re- 
frigeration rates complained of to be 
unreasonable and award reparation on 
past shipments with certain exceptions. 

The cost-of-ice basis is proposed to 
be held applicable on carload shipments 
from Montana to California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. 


Five Findings Recommended. 


The full text of the summary of the 
report, proposed in the case (Docket No. 
17148), follows: 

(1) Stated charges for standard re- 
frigeration of carload shipments of but- 
ter, eggs, cheese, and dressed poultry 
from stations in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona to interstate destinations found un- 


' reasonable; reasonable rates prescribed. 





(2) The assessment on carload ship- 
ments of the commodities described, 
initially iced but not received in transit, 
from and to the points described, of 
charges other than those provided in 
section 4 of the perishable protective 
tariff for the ice placed in the bunkers 
found not justified. 

(3) The cost-of-ice basis found ap- 
plicable on carload shipments of said 
commodities from stations in Montana to 


| destinations in California, Or Tash- 
September 29, at Florence, Ala., Exam- | , Oregon, Wash 


ington, and British Columbia. __ 
(4) The amendment to Rule 600 (b) 
of the perishable protective tariff, limit- 





Gopher | 


At Dallas, Tex., Examiner | 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 


| Commission in rate cases were made 


public by the Commission on August 13 
as follows: 

No. 18313. Albemarle Paper Manufac- 
turing Company v. Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Railroad Company et al. 


| Decided July 20. Rates on wrapping 


paper, in carloads, from Richmond, Va., 
to Harlem River, N. Y., found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rate prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 


No. 18763. Enochs Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Company et 
al. Decided July 20. Unfigured pine, gum 
and cypress veneer, in carloads, shipped 
from West Helena, Ark., to Jackson, 
Miss., found not misrouted and appli- 
cable rate found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. * 

No. 18289. Jackson Traffic Buregu v. 
‘Illinois Central Railroad Company et al. 
Decided July 20. Carload rate on pears 
from Fayette Junction, Ark., to Jackson, 
Miss., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


No. 18901. Columbus Bolt Works Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
et al. Decided July 20. Claim for repa- 
ration on shipments of certain rods, 
known as nut flats, in carloads, from 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., to Columbus, 
Ohio, found barred by the statute of lim- 
itations. Present rate found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 18960. S. H. Bowman Lumber 
Company v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. Decided July 20. Rate on bi- 
tuminous lump coal, in carloads, from 
Zeigler, Ill., to Logan and Woodbine, 
Iowa, found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18941. Simmons Company v. 

| Western Pacific Railroad Company et al. 
| Decided July 20. Rate charged on a car- 
| 








load of wood shipping blocks from Ke- 
nosha, Wis., to San Francisco, Calif., 


found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 


Seaboard Proposes 


To Buy G., F. & A. Line 
| 


| Reorganization Plan Submitted 
to Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Georgia, Florida & Alabama Rail- 
way Company’s reorganization plan em- 
bracing acquisition of its properties by 
the Seaboard Air Line was submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
August 13 in applications made public. 

The newly organized Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama Railroad Company sought 
permission to acquire the properties of 
the Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway 
Company and to issue in this connection 
$1,750,000 of first mortgage six per cent 
refunding gold bonds due August 1, 1952; 
$1,000,000 of first preferred stock; $500,- 
000 of general preferred stock and 10,000 
shares of no par value common stock 
to be used in the purchase of the railway 
properties. 

The Seaboard plans to acquire the 
newly organized railroad company by 
purchase of its capital stock and by 99- 
year lease with option of renewal. (Fi- 
nance Dockets 6478, 6479, 6480.) 


Southern Railway Requests 
Limestone Rate Adjustment 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced, August 12, that The Southern 
Railway Company has asked fourth sec- 
tion relief in connection with establish- 
ment of rates on limestone, broken, 
crushed or ground, containing 2.5 per 
cent or more of asphant, carload from 
and to points embraced in the Commis- 
sion’s order in Docket 17805 and related 
+ cases. 





Findings of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Examiner Involves Charges in Six Western States. 


{ 





On Dairy Products Be Found Unreasonable 


Attorney 


ing the transportation of perishable 
freight under refrigeration at less-than- 
carload rates to shipments weighing less 
than the minimum weight for carload 
shipments, found not justified. 

(5) Reparation awarded except on 
shipments which moved under standard 
refrigeration. 

Refrigeration Rates Unreasonable. 

The association is a voluntary non- 
profit corporation including in its mem- 
bership manufacturers, producers and 
wholesale and retail distributors of 
these products, in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Nevada. 

The proposed decision says that the 
present rates, rules, and _ regulations 
governing the refrigeration of dairy 
products from the six westernmost 
States to interstate destinations are un- 
reasonable. 

It says the defendant carriers should 
establish rates, rules and regulations 
for such refrigeration at charges named 
in section 4 of the perishable protective 
tariff plus charges, which, on shipments 
re-iced but once, shall be 10 per cent 
of the stated refrigeration charges ap- 
plicable on perishable freight not other- 
wise indexed by name, with a maximum 
of $5 per car if the journey from the 
first icing point is confined within the 
limits of a single origin group, and $7.50 
if it is confined within the limits of 
two contiguous origin groups. 

On shipments re-iced more than once, 
the proposed report adds, this should 
be 20 per cent of stated refrigeration 
charges applicable of perishable freight 
not otherwise indexed by name. 


Views on Coal Rates 
Incorrectly Ascribed 


Mr. Lewis, of I. C. C., Favored 


Reduction From Indiana- 
Illinois Fields. 


In the report of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
bituminous coal freight rates from IIli- 
nois-Indiana mines to the Chicago dis- 
trict, as published in the issue of August 
3, page 6, dissenting views of Commis- 
sioner Lewis were erroneously attrib- 
uted to Commissioner Hall. The report 
should have stated that Commissioner 
Lewis (not Commissioner Hall), said: 

“Transportation conditions and a 
more even distribution of the burden 
of increased costs of transportation 
which certainly lie within our field of 
action call not only for an increase of 
25 cents instead of 10 cents in the 
spread between western Kentucky and 
the Illinois-Indiana fields but also reduc- 
tion in the rates in the Illinois-Indiana 
fields to Chicago and to the Northwest 
and that, to bring these rates within the 
realm of the provisions of sections is 2 
and 3 of the act, this reduction should 
‘be not less than 10 cents per ton.” 

Commissioner Hall, in his dissenting 
report, said that the Commission’s power, 
“if we have it, to cure economic ills, finds 
here no occasion for its exercise.’ He 
said that there is no showing in this case 
“that the rate is so much less than rea- 
sonable compensatory as to bear unduly 
upon other traffic, some of which moves 
over the same route and bridge.” 

“Why are complainants hurt by the 
western Kentucky differential and unhurt 
by their own which shows less regard for 


distance?” he asked, adding that the an- | 
; been issued. 


swer is to be found, not in any trans- 
portation condition and not in the cross- 
ing of State lines, but, “if at all, in eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing on one side 
and the other of the Ohio River, and 
those lie beyond our ministry.” 

Commissioner Hall said that the views 
he expressed as to rates to Chicago apply 
as well to the rates based on Chicago and 
that the allegations of undue prejudice 
to complainants and undue preference to 
western Kentucky mines have not been 
sustained. 

The full text of the dissenting opin- 
ions in the case was published in the 
issue of August 8. 


Airplane Carriers 
Nearing Completion 


Department of Navy Receives 
Report of Progress on 
Naval Construction. 


The airplane carrier “Lexington” un- 
der construction for the navy by the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
will be completed by January 5, 1928, 
and the carrier “Saratoga,” being built 
by the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
finished by October 31, of this year, 
according to a progress report on ves- 
sels under construction made public by 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
of the Department of the Navy Au- 
gust 12. 

The report, which denotes progress in 
construction as of July 31, also shows 
all of the six 10,000-ton cruisers for 
which contracts were let last June 
would be completed by March 138, 1931. 
Three of these vessels, it is estimated 
by the progress report, will be finished 
by June 13, 1930, and the remaining 
three by March 13, 1931. The light 
cruisers “Pensacola” and “Salt Lake 
City” will be completed by July 9, 1929, 
the report states. 

The six river gunboats. under con- 
struction for the Navy by the Kiangnan 
Dock Engineering Works, of Shanghai, 


will be completed by January 15, 1928. | 


This work was held up by the Chinese 
internal difficulties, but is being con- 
tinued. 














Seaboard Air Line 
Seeks Permission 
For Issue of Bonds 


Proposes to Float $1,328,- 
000 as Collateral for Short« 
Term Notes for Im- 
provements. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany in an application made public Au- 
gust 13 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asked authority to issue up 
to $1,328,000 principal amount of first 
and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, as 
collateral for short-term notes, to be 


| used for additions and betterments, to 


June 30, 1927. In connection with this 
issue, there will be issuable, according 
to the application, a certain amount of 
refunding gold bonds due in 1959, 
pledged with the trustee of the first and 
consolidated mortgage (Finance Docket 
No. 6481). 

The company also asked authority to 
issue, in reimbursement of its treasury 
expenditures, for the retirement of 
equipment trust obligations, $804,000 
principal amount of first and consolidated 
mortgage gold bonds, 6 per cent, series, 
“A,” due 1945. These are against pay? 
ments for equipment obligations. They 
are issuable to the Guaranty Trust Co., 
of New York City, and William C. Cox, 
trustee (Finance Docket No. 6482). 


Catalogue IsIssued 


Of Textile Pamphlets 


List of Federal Publications De- 
clared of Benefit to 
Trade. 


The issuance of a bibliography of Gov- 
ernment publications relating to textiles, 
compiled by Wilson C. Flake, of the Tex- 
tile Division, has just been announced by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
publication, formerly issued in mimeo- 
graph form and said by Mr. Flake to 
have had a wide circulation in the tex- 
tile industry, will be made available for 
free distribution. 

_The introduction to the publication, in- 
dicating its purpose and scope, follows 
in full text: 

A vast amount of material relating to 
textile subjects is published by the vari« 
ous Government agencies whose range of 
activity bears directly on numerou@ 
phases of the textile industry. At prese 
ent there are 11 Government bureaus 


| which serve the interests of the textila 


industry in one way or another, and theit® 
published matter covers every phase of 
the industry from the production of raw 
materials to the sale and distribution of ' 
the finished product. 

Permanent List Made. 
i These Government bureaus issue from 
time to time general catalogs of their 
publications, but no separate classifica- 
tion is given of those relating to tex- 
tiles. With this in mind, the Textile Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce compiled in 1925 a 
list of Government publications likely to 
be of interest to textile firms. It was 
issued in mimeograph form (Special 
Bulletin No. 422), entitled “Catalog of 
Government Publications Dealing with 
Textiles and Textile Fibers.” The re- 
sponse from firms, both in the United 
States and abroad, was immediate, but 
many stated that the catalog should be 
put in a more permanent form and en- 
larged to cover more fully the textile 
trade. 

To meet the demand, this catalog has 
It contains practically all 
publications issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which pertain to textiles. Some 
are on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, while those for which no 
price is given usually may be obtained 
upon application to the issuing office, 
The editions of many are exhausted, in 
which case the best way to consult them 
is to apply at any large public library. 
If this is not possible, application should 
be made to the issuing bureau for a loan 
copy. 

This catalog groups the textile pub- 
lications of the Government according to 
the major textile fiber or product dis- 
cussed, and gives a brief description of 
what each contains, together with num- 
ber of pages, price, etc. Many old pub- 
lications have been included, but it is 
believed that they contain basic informa- 
tion which warrants their being listed. 
Periodical services, also, are described, 

In addition to published material, the 
different bureaus have much informa- 
tion on file regarding textiles and textile 
fibers, and they welcome inquiries. 


Hearing Scheduled on Use 
Of Trade Name ‘Kaffor Kid’ 


A hearing in the matter of the Ohio 
Leather Company of Girard, Ohio, will be 
held before an examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission on Monday, August 
15, in the Federal Building, Cleveland, 
the Commission stated orally on Au- 
gust 13. 

The hearing, it was said, will be in 
connection with the use of the trade 
name “Kaffor Kid” to designate certain 
of the company’s products. 


Blue Clinker Bricks 
Ruled to Be Duty Free 


New York, August 15.—Blue clinker 
bricks are duty free the United States 
Customs Court rules in sustaining a pro- 
test of W. H. Davis, Inc. On entry, this 
merchandise, invoiced as “blue clinkers,” 
was subjected to duty at the rate of 30 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
214, Tariff Act of 1922, Judge Young 
finds that it should have been permitted 
duty free under paragraph 1536. 

(Protest No, 98588-G-18874-25,) 


a 
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Government Costs 


Executive Pressure for Economy Cited in Report 
On Government Expe 


Director of Budget 
Submits Figures 


Shows Receipts and Surplus 
Exceeded Estimates As 
Given to Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the national debt reached its peak—$26,- 
596,701,648,” General Lord said. “On 
June 30, 1927, it stood at $18,511,906,931, 
a reduction of $8,084,793,716 in a little 
yess than eight. This year the interest 
payments will be $67,000,000 less than 
last year, and next year they will be 
$40,000,000 less.” 


Continued Executive pressure for 
economy in public affairs together with 
“practical ratification” by Congress of 
the Budget estimates of expenditures and 
“loyalty and ability of the great ma- 
jority of public servants” enabled the 
Federal Government to conclude the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, with the sixth 
successive surplus of receipts over ex- 

\ penditures, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Brig. Gen. Herbert M. 
Lord, declared in his annual report, whcih 
has just been sent to the President. 

General Lord said there was no inten- 
tion to let-up on the effort to make 
“everything count for economy.” He de- 
clared the policy of the Bureau of the 
Budget was to use all time available in 
furthering coordination of governmental 
machinery that all waste may be elimi- 
nated and that the government may hold 
what it has gained in the way of saving 
the people’s money. 

Saving Effected in Discounts. 

Through the study of government pur- 
chases, a survey which began several 
years ago, the Director said the fiscal 
year just closed had shown a saving “in 
excess of $1,000,000” by prompt payment 
of bills, thus giving effect to claims for 
discounts. He added that not alone had 
the government profited directly by the 
policy, but that by paying its bills 
promptly it had become “a desirable cus- 
tomer” and this brought a wider field 
of opportunity in which the government 
may buy. 

The Interdepartmental Board on Sim- 
plified Practices gave further attention 
during the year to standardized print- 
ing forms and, as a result, 18 new 
forms were promulgated. These, it was 
explained, had resulted in the elimina- 
tion of more than twice that number 
and thereby reduced the annual print- 
ing bill and carried governmental affairs 
that much nearer standardization. 

Divisional Reports Included. 

In addition to his own statement, the 
Director’s report embraced detailed re- 
ports from all of the various divisions 
working under the supervision of the 
Bureau of the Budget and he declared 
they testified more strongly than his own 
statement to the improvement in the 
methods of conducting Federal affairs. 

Following is the full text of Mr. 
Lord’s statement: 

The total of ordinary receipts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, was $4,- 
129,394,441.10, as compared with $3,962,- 
755,690.14 for 1926, an increase of $166,- 
638,750.96, due to net increases of $26,- 
069,890.58 in customs receipts, $31,774,- 
963.97 in internal revenue receipts, $11,- 
851,215.56 in foreign debt repayments, 
$53,002,632.11 in sales of railroad securi- 
ties, $28,906,607.86 in sales of Federal 
Farm Loan bonds and other securities 
and $15,033,440.88 ‘n other miscellaneous 
receipts. On the other hand, the total 
of ordinary expenditures, including pub- 
lic debt retirements required to be made 
from ordinary receipts and excluding ex- 
penditure for the Postal Service from 
postal revenues, was $3,493,584,519.40 for 
the fiscal year 1927, as compared with 
$3,584,987,873.50 for 1926, a net decrease 
of %91,403,354.10 due to decreases of 
$12,243,299.17 in the postal deficiency, 
$44,918,121.98 ia interest on public debt, 
$72,232,053.81 ‘n customs and. internal 
revenue refunds, $11,240,937.67 in civil- 
service retirement fund investments, 
which under present p.ocedure, appear 
under general expenditures, and $23,105,- 
002.26 in other miscellaneous items, 
which decreases are in part offset by in- 
creases of $31,131,639.65 in general ex-” 
penditures, $9,025,627.05 in Government 
life insurance fund investments, and $32,- 
178,794.09 in public d-bt requirements. 


) Cooperation Noted 


In Limiting Expenditures 

The practical ratification by the Con- 
gress of the President’s Budget esti-- 
mates, the continued Executive pressure 
for economy a4 efficiency in the busi- 
ness operations of the Government, the 
coordination of the iovernment’s busi- 
ness through the Chief Coordinator, the 
area coordinators, the coordinating 
boards, a’ d the Feder| business associa- 
tions and the z‘eneral cooperation by the 
heads of departments and independent 
establishments in carryir , into effect the 
financial program of the President are 
factors which, notwithstanding the nor- 
mal growth «* ‘Yc eral business, are 
largely respcnsible for keeping expendi- 
tures down and for closing each fiscal 
year since the inauguration of the Bud- 
get system with a substantial su:plus 
of receipts over expenditures. The fiscal 
year 1927 was closed with a surplus of 
$635,809,921.70, as compared with a sur- 
plus of $377,767,816.64 for 1926. 

Of the surplus for 1927, $611,754,538.56 
was utilized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in a further reduction of the pub- 
lie debt beyond a reduction of $519,554,- 
844.78 required by the sinking fund and 
other laws, making a total reduction of 
$1,131,309,383.34 during the fiscal year 
1927. The surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures for the fiscal years since the 
inauguration of the Budget system, 1922 
to 1927 inclusive, has aggregated a to- 
tal of $2,392,909,074.38, which has been 
applied to reduction of the public debt, 
thereby reducing the present annual in- 





! terest charge by approximately $105,- 


000,000. 


The 1927 Budget—The Budget for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress 
on December 7, 1925, carried estimates 
of appropriation totaling $3,156,130,- 
358.66, exclusive of estimates for the 
Postal Service. A revision of the esti- 
mates for the reduction in and interest 
on the public debt, an increase of $44,- 
398,406.40, and supplemental estimates 
amounting to $258,517,654.09 due largely 
to new legislation and tax refunds, 
raised the total of estimates transmited 
by the President to $3,459,046,419.15. 
Upon these estimates Congress made ap- 
propriations amounting to $3,454,331,- 
363.98, a reduction under the estimates 
of $4,715,055.17. 


Receipts and Surplus 
Exceed Estimates. 


In the Budget for 1927, transmited 
December 7, 1925, it was estimated that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, receipts would be $3,824,530,203; 
expenditures, $3,494,222,308.44; and the 
surplus, $330,307,894.56. The actual re- 
sults were: Receipts, $4,129,394,441.10; 
expenditures, $3,498,584,519.40; and sur- 
plus, $635,809,921.70. The increase of 
$304,864,238.10 in actual receipts over 
the, Budget estimate of receipts, and the 
decrease of $637,789.04 in actual expen- 
ditures under the Budget estimate of ex- 
penditures accounts for the increase of 
$305,502,027.14 in the actual surplus over 
the estimated surplus. 


It is well to note here the distinction 
between appropriations for a given year 
and actual exepnditures for that year. 
Appropriations for any given year are 
intended to cover obligations of funds 
made available thereby, which may be 
incurred in that period, part of which 
may be paid during the year and part of 
which may mature and be discharged 
in subsequent years. Consequently, ex- 
penditures of a year are the amounts of 
cash actually withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury during the year, irrespective of the 
fiscal-year designation of the appropria- 
tions charged with the expenditures. 
There are also large items of expendi- 
ture from certain receipts, which items 
are not included in appropriations, such 
as premiums on veterans’ insurance and 
repayments by railroads. 


‘Budget for 1928 


Reduced by Congress. 


The 1928 Budget—At the eleventh 
regular meeting of the business organi- 
zation of the Government, held June 21, 
1926, the President announced that esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1928, exclusive 
of the Postal Service and tax refunds, 
should not exceed $3,200,000,000, which 
is $59,222,093.48 less than the total avail- 
able funds for similar purposes for 1927. 
The total of the preliminary estimates 
for the fiscal year 1928 submitted by the 
various departments and establishments, 
however, exceeded this maximum by 
$169,337,376.75. The President therefore 
instructed the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to notify each department 
and establisnment of the amount he had 
allocated as a tentative maximum total 
of their estimates for the fiscal year. 
The total of these allocations was $3,260,- 
439,374.86. When the regular estimates 
were received by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get the departments and establishments 
were given opportunity to justify their 
estimates and to bring to the attention 
of the Bureau those heeds and activities 
which they considered important or es- 
sential but which could not be provided 
for within the President’s allocation. 
After hearings on these regular esti- 
mates and supplemental items, and ‘full 
consideration thereof, the Budget for 
1928 was prepared and transmitted to 
Congress by the President December 6, 
1926. It carried estimates totaling $3,- 
256,602,009.60, exclusive of the Postal 
Service and tax refunds. Subsequently 
supplemental estimates amounting to $8,- 
400,633 brought the total estimates up 
to $38,265,002,642.60 upon which Con- 
gress made appropriations amounting to 
$3,259,652,736.40, a reduction under Bud- 
get estimates of $5,349,906.20. 

The 1929 Budget—At the thirteenth 
regular meeting of the business organi- 
zation of the Government the President 
announced his financial program which 
would govern in the preparation of the 
Budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929. This program requires that 
the estimates of appropriations, exclu- 
sive of Postal Service and tax refunds, 
will not exceed a total of $3,300,000,000. 
Call has been made upon the depart- 
ments and establishments of the Govern- 
ment for their preliminary estimates for 
the fiscal year 1929 to be submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget on or before 
July 15, 1927. 


Records Kept 
Of Use of Funds. 


Apportionments of Appropriations— 
The Bureau followed the same procedure 
during the fiscal year 1927 as that 
adopted in 1926 in connection with the 
apportionments of appropriations re- 
quired to be made by the various depart- 
ments and establishments under the pro- 
visions of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, usually referred to 
as the antideficiency act. This law re- 
quires that on or before the beginning 
of each fiscal year the departments and 
establishments shall so apportion their 
appropriations, by monthly or other al- 
lotments, as to minimize the need for any 
deficiency or supplemental appropriations 
to complete the fiscal year. The use of 
Standard Form No. 11, “Waiver of Ap- 
portionments,” and Standard Form No. 
12, “Apportionment of Appropriations,” 
both of which were promulgated during 
the fiscal year 1926, by direction of the 
President, for use by all departments 
and establishments, enables the Bureau 
to maintain at all times a complete and 
uniform apportionment record of every 
appropriation made by Congress for the 
executive departments and_ establish- 
ments. 


v 


Cooperation Noted 
In Eff ecting Savings 


Brigadier General Lord Tells 
of Departments Hold- 


ing Down Outlays. 


Reserves—The practice established by 
the Director of the Budget, under regu- 
lations approved by the President July 
1, 1921, of requiring all administrators 
of public funds to set aside in a reserve, 
at the beginning of each fiscal year, a 
portion of their appropriations to meet 
unforseen contingencies which might 
arise during that period, was continued 
in the fiscal year 1927. The amounts 
carried in the reserve are subject to 
obligation only after approval of their 
use has been granted by the head of the 
department or establishment concerned, 
who is thus enabled to maintain a direct 
control over the financial administration 
of his activity. The remaining balance 
of the reserves of 1922, 1923, 1924, and 
1925, amounting in all to $245,704,291.09, 
together with the other unexpended bal- 
ances for those years, have been covered 
into the surplus fund of the Treasury 
and are no longer available for expendi- 
ture. On June 30, 1927, there remained 
in the reserve of 1926, $45,707,242.39, 
and in the reserve of 1927, $46,900,287.33. 
The total of all reserve’ balances 
amounted, June 30, 1927, to $338,311,- 
821.31. 

Discounts—Continued attention was 
given during the year 1927 to the im- 
portance of having every public officer 
or employe avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of conserving public funds by 
taking discounts, whenever possible, on 
all Government purchases. During the 
year just closed the Government saved 
in excess of $1,000,000 by efforts made 
by administrators of public funds to ob- 
tain discounts. The actual discount sav- 
ings of record from the beginning of the 
discount drive up to and including April 
of the current year total $4,293,473.99. 
In addition to the financial gain which 
results from a discount program, the 
Government is becoming a desirable cus- 
tomer in the purchasing world, because 
of prompt payments and consequently 
obtains the benefit of lower prices re- 
sulting from the keen competition which 
is thereby initiated. 

Standard forms—The Interdepartmen- 
tal Board on Simplifled Office Procedure 
gave further attention and study during 
the past fiscal year to the matter of 
standardizing printed forms for use in 
routine matters by departments and es- 
tablishments. Eighteen additional forms 
were promulgated during the year, by 
direction of the President. They are: 

18. Transportation request register. 

19. Bond of indemnity—advances, 
“subsistence expense act of 1926.” 

20. Invitation for bids (construction 
contract). 

21. Bids (construction contract). 

22. Instructions to bidders (construc- 
tion and supplies). 

‘28. Contract (construction). 

24. Bid bond (construction or supply). 

25. Performance bond (construction 
or supply). 

26. Driver’s report—accident, motor 
transportation. 

27. Investigating officer’s report—acci- 
dent, motor transportation. 

28. Claim for damages—accident, mo- 
tor transportation. ‘ 

30. Standard Government form of in- 
vitation for bids (supply contract). 

31. Standard Government form of bid 
(supply contract). 

32. Standard Government form of con- 
tract (supplies). 

33. Standard Government short form 
contract (supplies). 

34. Standard Government form of an- 
nual bid bond (supplies). 

35. Standard Government form of an- 
nual performance bond (supplies). 

36. Standard Government form of con- 
tinuation schedule for standard form 31 
or 33 (supplies). 


Use of Standard Forms 
Reduces Printing Cost. 

The benefits resulting from the use of 
standard forms are concisely stated in 
the report of the Permanent Conference 
on Printing as follows: 

“The use of standard forms minimizes 
printing costs, greatly reduces the time 
required in filling department orders, re- 
duces the Government Printing Office of 
a congestion of plates, standardizes pro- 
cedure, simplfies filing devices and sys- 
tems, and avoids the necessity of sto- 
rage in the departments of large stocks 
of printed forms.” 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 16. 


Decline Noted in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing August 10, 1927, and announced by 
the Board August 13, aggregated $12,- 
756,000,000 or 7.1 per cent below the 
total of $13,732,000,000 reported for the 
preceding week. 

Total debits for the week under re- 
view are $981,000,000 or 8.3 per cent 
above those for the week ending August 
11, 1926. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $859,000,000, Chicago, $88,000,- 
000; San Francisco, $41,000,000; Phil- 
adelphia, $37,000,000, and Boston, $23,- 
000,000. Declines of .$20,000,000 each 
were reported by Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
069,158,000, as compared with $12,984,- 
766,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
089,717,000 for the week ending August 
11, 1926 


Debits 
Net Debt of Canada 


nses for Fiscal Year of 1927| Lowered in June by 


Increased Revenues 


Commis- 
sioner Advises Depart- 


Assistant: Trade 


ment of Commerce 
of Finances. 


The net debt of the Dominion of Can- 
ada was reduced $5,588,674 during the 
month of June to a total of $2,305,897,- 


517, the Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Toronto, J. Bartlett Richards. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The financial statement of té Domin- 
ion of Canada as of June 30, 1927, shows 
on May 31, indicating a reduction of 
a total net debt of $2,305,897,617, com- 
vared with a net debt of $2,311,486,292 
$5,588,674. This was accounted for by 
revenue amounting to $31,853,000 for 
the month of June, while expenditures 
were only $26,325,000, minor adjust- 
ments accounting for the difference. 


Customs Duties Increase. 


Among the items of revenue, it is 
notable that customs duties were about 
$1,500,000 higher than in June, 1926, 
and excise duties about $575,000 higher. 
For the three months ending June 30, 
1927, customs revenues were about $5,- 
200,000 higher than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1926, excise duties about 
$1,500,000 higher and income tax re- 
ceipts about $3,500,000 higher, while ex- 
cise taxes, due to the lower rates, were 
about $2,850,000. 

Total revenue for the 1927 period 
amounted to $120,164,888, or about $7,- 
500,000 higher than for the 1926 period, 
while ordinary expenditure, at’ $75,470,- 
929, was about $3,400,000 higher. Total 


expenditure, amounting to $78,690,728 in | 


the 1927 period, was about $2,000,000 
lower than in the 1926 period, due to 
the fact that there have been no advance 


to the Canadian National Railways so | 


far in the present fiscal year. 
The statement of June 30, 1927, shows 


total liabilities of $2,781,971, or about | 


$48,000,000 less than a year previous, 
while active assets amount to $475,- 
408,353, or about $4,000,000 larger than 
a year previous. This indicates a net 
reduction of about $52,000,000 as com- 
pared with June 30, 1926. The funded 
debt payable in Canada and New York 
has been reduced, the total shown on the 
recent statement, $2,480,805,711 being 
about $44,000,000 lower than the pre- 
vious year. 


Dominion notes outstanding show a 
reduction of about $2,000,000 to $169,- 
633,119. Sinking funds are up about 
$3,000,000 to $45,915,585, and specie re- 
serve up about $9,000,000 to $107,521,626, 
as compared with the previous year. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.\ 

New York, August 138. — The Federal 
Reserve Fank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

August 13, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provtsions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign ¢urrency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling)........ Ser 
Belgium (belga)...... Parke wee o« 
Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone)........ 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) .025189 
France (franc) Sees .0392 
Germany (reichsmark)..... gene: .2377 
Greece (drachma) -013048 
Holland (guilder) .4007 
Hungary (pengo)..... nalmbibineees 1742 
Italy (lira) a 0544 
Norway (krone) .2595 
Poland (zloty) 1121 
Portugal (escudo)..... vobesheet .0497 
Rumania (leu). -006181 
Spain (peseta) .1690 
Sweden (krona) é -2682 
Switzerland (franc)....ccccesess -1928 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .017594 
Asia: 

China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


.14062 
1391 
-007221 
029625 
.2678 
8602 


(Chefoo tacl) 

(Hankow tael).....ccee.. 
(Shanghai tael)...... ae 
(Tientsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar). 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


-6296 
-6250 
-6088 
-6363 
4821 
-4338 
4279 
.4246 
38612 
eoece -4730 
eee .5598 

999568 
1.000469 
945/44 Sea ee 472333 
(EQNS), cccccian -997438 
(g0ldd esses 


-9693 
-1182 
-1204 


India Imports Less Silver 
For Week Ended August 6 


Imports into India of silver for the 
week ended August 6 totaled 63,000 
ounces, a decrease of 785,000 ounces from 
the preceding week, the Department of 
Commerce has been cabled by its Bombay 
office. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Silver imports into India for the week 
ended August 6 totaled 63,000 ounces, as 
compared with 848,000 ounces for the 
preceding week. The total amount came 
from Durban. F 

Currency in reserve on July 31 
amounted to 1,033,500,000 rupees in sil- 
ver coins, which represented an increase 
of 16,000,000 rupees since July 22. 
Bullion in reserve amounted to 90,600,000 
rupees, as compared with 89,900,000 
on July 22. 

Silver stocks on August 5 were esti- 
mated at 4,000 bars, which is the same as 
that of July 22. The market is quiet fol- 
lowing a price decline occasioned by 
London sale of Government India silver; 
offtake is poor, 
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Foreign Securities 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business of August 11, as made public August 13. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$17,426,453.18 
12,599,518.76 
23,666,210.51 


RECEIPTS This Month 
$18,009,101.16 
15,597,855.61 
23,603,271.85 


Customs ... .ccsce 
Income tax ...ee+. 
Mise. int. rev.... 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 
Principal . .. cece 
Interest ..... 
R. R. securities.... 
All other 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of 
surplus property. 
Canal tolls, ete..... 
‘Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 
Other miscellaneous 


27,424.92 
10,000,000.00 
270,689.57 
132,662.79 
1,534,478.15 


43,541.19 
960,544.82 


83,552.21 
5,393,381.31 


$75,656,503.58 
50,218,345.82 


Total ordinary... 
ixcess of expend... 


EXPENDITURES 
(Checks and war- 
rants paid, etc.) 
Gen. expendcitures.. 
(nt. on pub. debtt... 
Refund customs ... 
{Internal revenue .. 
Postal deficiency .. 
Panama Canal .. 
Op. in Spe. Accts.: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp.. 
Shipping Board ... 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. 
Inv. trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance 
District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirem’t 
For. Serv. Retir.... 
zeneral R. R. Con- 
VINGENE. cisv.cvses 


$86,521,035.95 
2,306,526.35 
588,247.86 
4,336,502.48 
8.000,000.00 

s 324,547.87 
17,562.53 
*5,807.96 
1,283,663.32 
240,712.49 
*613,513.16 
*60,106.48 


1,534,478.15 


10,000,056.00 
1,973,286.61 
1,957,325.85 
1,125,860.25 


5,410,999.17 


$75,496,161.48 
32,584,310.17 


$82,783,511.03 
2,501,718.33 


4,806,931.82 


2,228,967.52 


1,053,499.24 


Corresponding 
Fiscal Year 1928 Period 
Fiscal Year 1927 
$68,490,565.50 $66,778,337.27 
48,768,688.35 63,546,735.78 
83,841,910.50  79,996,713.94 


1,000.00 53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
4,143,214.53 
239,461.52 


7,929,056.25 


2,000.00 
10,000,107.00 
4,968,928.36 
51,129,521.26 
6,093,345.67 


412,112.7 
475,496.66 


94,825.25 


877,545.54 1,994, 
2,492,562.10 


3,036,451.73 
447,841.79 595,147.12 
21,621,926.91 


212,708.84 
24,300,137.80 


$311,515,923.27 
18,659,905.36 


$249,626,362.87 
79,827,046.21 


$242,899,557.52 
17,597,865.99 
2,129,971.43 
20,165,325.49 
15,648.28 
769,002.58 


$239,306,013.70 
17,734,949.46 
2,566,241.44 
19,184,825.24 
8,000,000.00 
1,007,636.81 


466,877.75 


409,840.60 


81,770.18 
*981,945.59 
3,204,884.29 
*435,112.14 
*373,954.21 
*634,843.13 


123,408.27 
*63,031.46 


11,402.79 
*129,909.36 
4,322,417.06 
192,058.38 
*841,235.12 


*178,047.55 


*96,468.39 
*312,727.14 
*394,416.93 
7,633,774.67 


5,931,899.38 


24,944.77 222,700.73 


147,000.00 


22,688.26 
144,312.27 
47,416.24 


72,580.83 138,758.03 





$104,473,849.40 
21,400,000.00 
1,000.00 


Total ordinary... 
Sinking rund ..... 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


$9: 
14,500,000.00 


3,580,471.65 $290,675,828.63 


39,500,000.00 


$288,252,409.08 


30,200,000.00 
1,000.00 





$21,401,000.00 


Total expenditures $125,874,849.40 


+ The figures for the month include 


respectively. 
* Excess of credits (deduct). 


Regulations for applying the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, regarding 
the withholding of income taxes at the 
source, are explained by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Department of the 
Treasury, in a revised edition of its 
“Bulletin B.” The phraseology is non- 
technical, in order, it was explained 
orally at the Bureau, that the layman 
might readily grasp the meaning. 

The section of the publication given 
herewith deals with the withholding of 
taxes from incomes due _ nonresident 
aliens, and also with the procedure to 
be followed by such aliens in claiming 
refunds. The full text follows: 


Miscellaneous: Procedure to be fol- 
lowed by a nonresident alien individual 
in cases where the amount of tax with- 
held is either less or more than the alien’s 
Federal tax liability—A nonresident 
alien‘s income which is subject to with- 
holding may be of such an amount as to 
be subject to surtax, yet the highest 
withholding rate applicable to such in- 
come does not exceed the rate of normal 
tax, namely, 5 per cent. In such cases 
the nonresident alien should file an indi- 
vidual income tax return, Form 1040B, 
of his total income from all sources 
within the United States, and the total 
tax thereon should be computed, both the 
normal tax and the surtax, after taking 
credit for personal exemption and any 
other allowable credits and deductions to 
which he is entitled. The amount of tax 
withheld and paid at the source should 
be credited against the tax and the bal- 
ance of the tax due the Government 
should be paid. 


This procedure should be followed in 
the case of a nonresident alien individual 
who receives interest on corporate bonds 
or similar obligations containing a tax- 
free covenant clause and whose total in- 
come from soyrces within the United 
States exceeds his personal exemption of 
$1,500. Only 2 per cent of the tax due 
on such income is payable at the source, 
whereas it is subject to an additional tax 
of 8 per cent, at least. 


Rule Given for Alien 
Claiming Refund 


A nonresident alien individual who 
may not claim at the source, on account 
of the charatcer of his income received 
from sources within the United States, 
the benefit of the personal exemption of 
$1,500, or who is entitled to take other 
credits or deductions in connection with 
his income from which tax has been 
withheld, should file an individual income 
tax return, Form 1040B. The tax should 
be computed before taking credit for the 
amount of tax withheld at the source. 
There should be attached thereto a state- 
ment setting forth the names and ad- 
dresses of the withholding agents and the 
amount of tax withheld by each. The 
amount of tax withheld at the source in 
excess of the individual’s tax liability 
should be made the subject of a claim for 
credit or refund on Form 843. 


If a nonresident alien individual has 
appointed an agent in the United States 
for the purpose of makin, the alien’s in- 
come tax returns, the procedure outlined 
above should be followed by the agent. 

The duties of representatives in the 

4 United States of nonresident aliens.—The 





$14,500,000.00 $30,201,000.00 
$108,080,471.65 $329,453,409.08 $330,175,828.63 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


date $188,959.23 accrued discount on war- 
for the corresponding periods last year the figures include $98,689.12 and $390,536.76, 


$39,500,000.00 


$54,878.40 and for the fiscal year 1928 to 
savings certificates of matured series, and 


Regulations Outlined for Withholding 


Income Taxes of Aliens at Source 


Procedure Also Explained by Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue for Claiming Refunds. 


| responsible representatives of nonresi- 


dent aliens in connection with any 


sources of income which such nonresi- } 


dent aliens may have within the United 
States are required to make a return of 


such income and to pay any and all 
taxes, normal and additional, assessed 
upon the income received by them in be- 
half of their nonresident alien princi- 
pals in all cases where the tax on in- 
come so in their receipt, custody, or con- 
trol shall not have been withheld at the 
source. The agent of a nonresident 
alien is responsible for a correct return 
of all income accruing to his principal 
within the purview of the agency. The 
agency appointment will determine how 
completely the agent is substituted for 
the principal for tax purposes, A bank 
or trust company which collects interest 
or dividends on deposited securities 
of a nonresident alien, executes owner- 
ship certificates in connection therewith, 
end sells such securities under special 
instructions shall not be deemed merely 
by reason of such acts to be the respon- 
sible representative or agent of the non- 
resident alien and shall not be required 
to make a return of the income received 
by it in connection with such deposited 
securities or to pay any tax thereon, ex- 
cept in cases where the amount of such 
income is $1,500 or over, unless spe- 
cially appointed for that purpose or un- 
less by reason of other facts it has be- 
come such responsible representative or 
agent. Where upon filing a retur’ of in- 
come it appears that a nonresident alien 
is not liable for tax but nevertheless a 
tax shall have been withheld at the 
source, in order to obtain a refund on 
the basis of the showing made by the 
return there should be attached to it a 
statement showing accurately the 
amounts of tax withheld, with the names 
and post-office addresses of all with- 
holding agents. The amount of excess 
tax withheld should be made the sub- 
ject of a claim for refund or credit on 
Form 843. 


| 
| 

Disclosure of ownership of stock of 
domestic or resident foreign corpora- 
quired to render any return or withhold 








tions.—Dividends on stock of domestic 
corporations or resident foreign corpora- 
tions are prima facie ‘ncome of the rec- 
ord owner of the stock and such record 
owner will be liable for any tax based 
thereon, unless a disclosure of the ac- 
tual ownership is made to the Commis- 
sioner on Form 1087, which shall show 
that the record owner is not the actual 
owner and disclose the name and address 
of the actual owner. 


Form Given for Telling 
Ownership of Stock 

In cases where a foreign corporation 
is the registered owner of stock of a 


domestic corporation and the actual 


owner is a nonresident alien individual 


or partnership, disclosure of the actual 
ownership should be made on Form 1087 
in order that the domestic corporation, 
if required to render a return of infor- 
mation as to dividends in accordance 
with section 254 of the revenue act of 
1926, may have at its disposal informa- 
tion as to the actual ownership of the 
stock. 
registered holder is 


The foreign corporation as the 
not. however, re- 


any tax from income paid to the actual 
owner of the stock, nor is there any 
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Finance 


Reserve Board Will 
Not Rule on Legality 


Of Loan to Examiner 


Question of Member’s Right 
to Advance Funds to Such 
Persons Said to Be Be- 
yond Jurisdiction. 


The Federal Reserve Board has de- 
clined to rule in an individual case on 
the question as to whether a loan may 
be made to a State bank examiner by a 
State bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System without contra- 
vening Section 22 (a) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, according to an announce- 
ment of the Board which has just been 
issued. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


The first paragraph of section 22 (a) 
of the Federal reserve act provides that: 

“No member bank and no officer, di- 
rector, or employee thereof shall here- 
after make any loan or grant any grat+ 
uity to any bank examiner. Any bank 
officer, director, or employee violating 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or fined not 
more than $5,000, or both, and may be 
fined a further sum equal to the money 
so loaned or gratuity given.” 


The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently been requested to make a ruling 
as to whether or not it is unlawful un- 
der this provision of section 22(a) for 
a State bank which is a member of the 
Federal reserve system to make a loan 
to a bank examiner appointed by a State 
and charged with the ezamination of 
State. banks. 


Question Not Within Jurisdiction. 

The violation of the provision of sec- 
tion 22(a) above quoted is made a crimi- 
nal act and no ruling by the board would 
afford any protection to a person in- 
dicted for violation of this provision. 

Furthermore, the question of the in- 
terpretation of the criminal provisions 
of the Federal reserve act is one which 
comes within the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice rather than the jur- 


| isdiction of the Federal Reserve Board. 


The board is of the opinion, therefore, 
that it can not properly undertake to 
make a definite ruling on this question. 


It may be stated, however, that sec- 
tion 22(a) does not by its terms limit 
the class of bank examiners to whom 
member banks are forbidden to make 
loans or grant gratuities, but provides 
that no member bank shall make a loan 
grant a gratuity “to any bank examiner.” 

In view of the broad terms used in this 
section, it would appear that State banks 
which are members of the Federal re- 
serve system are forbidden to make loans 
or grant gratuities to all bank examiners, 
regardless of the source from which such 
examiners receive their appointments. As 
stated above, however, the board feels 
that it should not make a definite ruling 
on this question. 


Attention Called to Law. 


It has been suggested to the board 
in connection with this question that 
probably a number of the State banks 
which are members of the Federal re+ 
serve system are not aware of the terms 
of the provisions contained in section 
22(a). It was accordingly suggested that 
this section should be called to their at- 
tention. 


Section 22 of the Federal reserve act 
and also sections 5208 and 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States 
are specifically made applicable to all 
member banks, and a violation of the 
provisions of these sections by an officer, 
director, or employe of such banks is 
made a criminal ect subject to severe 
penalty. 

If an officer, director, or employe of a 
member bank should violate the pro- 
visions of section 22 of the Federal re- 
serve act or of sections 5208 or 5209 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, the fact that. he was ignorant of 
the provisions of these sections would 
not protect him from prosecution. 

The board feels, therefore, that in 
order to avoid any possible embarrass- 
ment the officers, directors, and employes 
of. all the member banks should be 
thoroughly familiar with the provisions 
of these sections. 

As stated above, the board can not 
undertake to rule whether or not a par- 
ticular act comes within the provisions of 
these secions. In case of doubt as to 
whether a particular act would come 
within these provisions, it is suggested 
that the attorney of the member bank 
be consulted. 


provision under the revenue act of 1926 
whereby the debtor corporation is re- 
quired to withhold any tax with respect 
to such income, whether actually owned 
by the registered owner or by a third 
party. 

Nonresident alien individuals who are 
the actual owners of stock registered 
in the name of a foreign corporation 
should render or cause to be rendered 
a return of income from sources within 
the United States, including dividends 
upon stock individually owned by them, 
but registered in the name of a foreign 
corporation. 


First Mortgage Notes 

BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 
Secured on Residences in D. C. | 
MAMUML MSKEEVE RwxeGOSSpavice 
| INCORPORATED: ; 


Washington, D. C. 


ae { 


Magnificent Colonial Home 


St. Marys, Ga., on Cumberland Sound 
(salt water) and St. Marys river, 40 
miles from Jacksonville. Railway, hard 
road, and deep water port. Unincum- 
bered. Excellent condition. Luxuriously 
furnished. Write for photos. 

Geo. Fryhofer, 1120 Connecticut Ave., 

Washington, D. C. 
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Associations 


Concern Issuing Inter-Insurance Plan Policies 
Constitutes an Association Subject to Taxation 


Revenue Act Section 


Held to Be Applicable 


Imposition of Tax Thereunder 
on Policies to Subscribers 
Properly Assessed. 


PICKERING Vv. ALYEA-NICHOLS 
CoMPANY, AND UNITED STATES V. 
ALYEA-NICHOLS COMPANY, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT, 
Nos. 3820 AND 3821. 

A concern composed of a large num- 
ber of individual subscribers, carrying on 
os an entirety what is commonly called 
the inter-insurance plan, through an at- 
torney in fact acting as ntré 
agency, constitutes an association within 
the meaning of Section 504 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1917, and Section 503 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, and is subject to 
«he tax imposed thereunder upon the is- 
suance of policies of insurance, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 

this case. 

wor to the District Court for the 

Southern District of Illinois. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Before Alschuler, Page and Anderson, 
Circuit Judges. 

The judgments assailed by these writs 
are for $46,402.03 and $11,912. 06 respec- 
tively, both including interest, for refund 
of taxes held to have been unlawfully 
levied and collected by the United States. 

The cases were tried together, in the 
District Court, where jury was waived, 
and heard together here. The actions 
were in assumpsit, the first brought 
against Pickering, former Collector of 
Internal Revenue, to recover taxes As- 
sessed by Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue against “The Belt Automobile 
Indemnity Association,” being (a) taxes 
on issuance of insurance policies under 
section 504, Revenue Act 1917, issued in 
December, 1917, January to December, 
inc., 1918, and January to April, ince., 
1919; and under section 503, Revenue 
Act 1918, for May, 1919, to April, 1921, 
inc., amounting to $33,059.24; (b) in- 
come taxes fer years 1917, 1918, 1919 
and 1920, amounting in all to $678.77; 
and (c) capital stock taxes from July 
1, 1918, to June 30, 1921, amounting to 
$126. The other action was brought un- 
der the “Tucker” Act against the United 
States to recover taxes likewise assessed 
by Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
against The Belt Automobile Indemnity 
Association, being taxes on issuance of 
insurance policies for May to November, 
inc., 1921, $8,755.67; income taxes for 

1920, $630.02; and ’ capital stock tax, 

July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, $34. 


Joun L. 


Policies Issued Under 


Inter-Insurance Plan 

The plaintiff in each action described 
itself as an Illinois corporation suing “as 
attorney in fact for the subscribers at 
Belt Automobile Indemnity Association, 
an inter-insurance exchange organized 
and existing under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of Illinois.” 

Beginning in 1915, contracts of auto- 
mobile insurance under what is called 
the inter-insurance plan were put out 
through these attorneys in fact, or their 
predecessors, under authorization by the 
Insurance Department of Illinois. The 
statute authorizing this to be done was 


section 1332 (adopted in 1912) of the | 
so-called Mutual Casualty Act of Illinois, | 


the authorizing proviso of which is: 


“Provided, however, that the Insurance | 


Superintendent may authorize indivi- 
duals, firms, and corporations, by them- 
selves or their attorney in fact, to pro- 
vide among themselves insurance or in- 
demnity to each other, of the kind pro- 
vided for in this Act, through the medi- 
um of reciprocal or inter insurance con- 
tracts, if, in his opinion, the plan pro- 
posed and the financial strength of the 
parties in interest will properly sate- 
guard the interest of the insured.” 

It appears no general regulations 


thereon were promulgated by the Insur- | 


ance Department, but that all plans for 
such insurance were required to be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Depart- 
ment before business thereunder could 
be transacted. Practically all of the 
business involved in the first suit was 
transacted under this statute. The forms 


of power of attorney and application for | 
insurance, and of the contract, approved 


by the Insurance Department, indicate 
the nature of the transactions thereun- 
der and the relations between the sub- 
scribers with each other and with the 
attorney in fact. 


Power Of Attorney 
Given By Subscribers 

The form of the power of attorney 
application is: 

“The Association will not accept appli- 
cation for any kind of insurance on a 
taxicab * e 

“At the Belt” 
Association of El Paso, Illinois, 

“Subscriber’s Power of Attorney and 
Application. 

“The office of the Aylea-Nichols Com- 
pany in El Paso, Illinois, having been 
selected by automobile owners as a place 
at which they may exchange contracts of 
insurance, such place being designated 
as ‘The Belt Automobile Indemnity As- 
sociation,’ I, as a subscriber thereat, 
hereby appoint the Aylea-Nichols Com- 
pany my Attorney-in-Fact with powe 
to substitute any other person or pér- 
sons that said Attorney may select, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Advisory 
Committee. 

“Said Attorney shall exchange for me 
with other subscribers at said Associa- 
tion, contracts of insurance, and shall 
have power to make, issue, change, modi- 
fy, re-insure or cancel contracts contain- 
ing such terms, clauses, conditions, war- 
ranties and agreements as said Attorney 
shall deem best; (provided, however, my 
Attorney shall not make me jointly li- 


and 


Automobile Indemnity 


the central | 


U. S. A. | 


able with any other subscriber, but shall 
bind me separately and alone, and for 
not more than my pro rata Share on any 
one contract); to demand, collect, receive 
and recipt for all moneys due me, or for 
credit to my account as a subscriber; 
* * * to accept service of process and 
appear for me in suits, actions, or pro- 
ceedings under contracts issued at said 
Association, and bring, prosecute, defend, 
* * * or adjust same; to perform 
every act not herein mentioned that I 
could myself do in relation to any con- 
tract hereby authorized. 

“Said Attorney is hereby further au- 
thorized for me to execute * * * doc- 
uments and to do any acts necessary to 
effect compliance with the laws of any 
State * * * with respect to the ex- 
change insurance * also, to ap- 
point the Insurance Superintendent * * * 
of any State my agent on whom service 
of process may be had in any suit, * * * 
brought under any policy issued at said 
Association. There shall be no joint 
funds, capital or stock, but my Attorney 
shall keep a separate account open to 
my inspection of all moneys paid by me 
as a result of this instrument. 


- 


| Provision Was Made 
For Advisory Committee 
“An Advisory Committee consisting of 
five subscribers to act for one year shall 


be selected at each annual meeting of 
subscribers; * * * If a member of 


ciation, he shall cease to be a member 
of such Committe, and the remaining 
members thereof shall have power to fill 
the vacancy. 


“The Attorney-in-Fact shall receive as | 


compensation the three years application 
fee * * * also a transfer fee of $1 
* * * each time my oplicy is trans- 
ferred from one automobile to another 
owned by me; and 10 per cent commis- 
sion on all other money deposited or paid 
by me on account of this contract. From 
the compensation above provided, said 
Attorney shall pay all expenses incident 
to the conduct of said Association, ex- 
cept the items hereinafter mentioned. 
“For the payment of losses, legal and 
adjustment expenses, Insurance Depart- 
ment fees and charges, taxes, premiums 
on surety bonds, and stationery and post- 
age for collecting subscribers’ deposits, 
I agree to deposit with the Attorney-in- 
Fact, from time to time, when called for 
by said Attorney, a sufficient sum of 
money to pay my equitable proportion 
of the items last mentioned. From the 
gross amount of such deposits so made, 
my Attorney shall pay said expenses, 
charging each subscriber’s deposit with 
his equitable share thereof. The Attor- 
ney-in-Fact is also to be allowed, as part 
of its compensation as above provided, 
10 per cent commission on all deposits 
made by me under this provision. Any 
subscriber failing to deposit the amount 
called for by the Attorney within * * * 
shall forfeit all his rights as a subscriber 
at said Association so far as losses sub- 


sequently incurred by him are concerned 
* * * 


“Subscribers’ deposits shall be kept in 
banks, or invested in securities, approved 


bursements therefrom shall be by check 
of the Atotrney-in-Fact. * * * 


by either party giving to the other five 
days prior notice in writing, * * * 
Thereupon, 
unexpired insurance granted by me, or 
to me, under this instrument, liquidate 
my account and return to me my unused 
deposits, less aa 10 per cent commission 
thereon * * 

“Application ‘Sate tor three years— 
| fire and theft, $7.50; collision, $7.50; lia- 
bility and property damage, $7.50. ‘ 

“The undersigned * * * hereby sub- 
scribes to the above agreement and 
makes application for insurance for a 
period of three years at the Belt Auto- 
mobile Indemnity Association, located at 
El! Paso, Ill. * * * For the purpose of ob- 
taining insurance, I warrant * * * to be 





for is to be considered as subject to said 
warranties, * * * 


“IT agree that the Association is not 
bound by any kn wledge of or statement 
made to or by any agent or solici- 
Pier © %,” 


Subscribers Agreed 
| To Indemnify Each Other 

The contract or policy form is: 

“Subscribed at the Belt Automobile 
Indemnity Association, El Paso, IIl. 
(herein called ‘Association’), do hereby 
severally agree to indemnify * * * on the 
automobile described * * * 

“Against actual loss or damage * * * 
in an amount not to exceed 
lara. * * * 

“The maximum amount of insurance 
collectible under this policy shall not be 
in excess of the following scale: * * * 

“On an automobile on which the As- 
sociation allows a specia! amount of in- 
surance * * * 

“Each month the Association’s liabil- 
ity shall automatically decrease * * * 

“Provided, * * * there shall be de- 
ducted the sum of $25 and the Associa- 
tion shall be liable for the loss in excess 
of that amount only * * * 

“The subscriber suffering loss * * * 
shall’ immediately notify * * * the At- 
torney-in-Fact of this Association. The 
Association shall be allowed 60 days 
* * * to find or locate the automobile. 
* * * Tf the property stole * * * shall be 
paid for as a total loss and * * * be sub- 
sequently found and recovered, it shall 
become the property of the Association 
and shall be sold by the attorney for the 
best price obtainable and the proceeds 
eredited to the individual accounts of 
the proper subscribers. * * * 

“The Association shall not be liable on 
any such collision claim for any amount 
in excess of the following scale: * * * 

“On an automobile on which the As- 








by the Advisory Committee, and all dis- | 
“This instrument may be revoked * * * | 


my Attorney shall cancel all | 


| ited by them with the 
| or advanced by such Attorney-in-Fact 
| 4S guarantee fund. Each of the subscrib- 





true, and my insurance hereby applied - 





Members Cooperated 
To Carry Out System 


Corporation, Acting Under 
Power of Attorney, Handled 
All Business Affairs. 


sociation allows a special | amount of in- 
surance, * * * 

“Property damage. 
this association for loss or damage 
described in this clause is limited to 
not more than $500 for any one acci- 
dent. * * * 


“Defense. The association will also 
defend in the name and on behalf of the 
subscriber 01 other person or persons 
covered, any suits, even if groundless, 
brought against the subscriber or other 
person or persons covered * * * where 
the loss sustained by subscriber * * * 
would be covered by this policy. 

“Costs. In -ddition to the coverage 
granted above, the Association will also 
pay the costs and expenses * * * in any 


legal proceeding defended by this Asso- 
ciation. * * * 


The liability of 


Association Not liable 
Beyond Cash Value 


“The Association shall not be liable 
beyond the actual cash value of the au- 
tomobile destroyed * * * the sum for 


the Advisory Committee shall cease to | hich this Association is liable pursuant 


keep his insurance in force at the Asso- | 


to this contract shall be payable 60 days 
after due notice * * * received by the 
attorney. * * * 


“It shall be optional, however, with 
the Association to repair, rebuild or re- 
place said automobile * * * but there 
can be no abandonment to the Associa- 
tion of the said automobi!>. 

“The entire policy shall be void * * * 
if the interest of the subscriber in the 
subject of this insurance be other than 
unconditional. * * * 

“The subscriber * * * shall immedi- 
ately forwar’ to the attorney every no- 
tice * * * or other process served upon 
them on behalf of third persons when 
the Associatio> will, at its own cost, de- 
fend in the name and on behalf of the 
subscriber * * * covered by this policy. 

“Cancellation. This contract may be 
cancelled by either of the parties upon 
giving five days prior written notice to 
the other * * * Notice of cancellation 

* * to * * * address as shown by the 
records of the Association, shall be suffi- 
cient notice. 

“Method of Recovery. In the event 
of litigation, to avoid a multiplicity of 
suits, no suit or other proceeding at law 
or in equity shall in any event be be- 
gun or maintained for the recovery of 
any claim upon or virtue of this contract 
against more than one of the subscrib- 
ers at this Association at any time, nor 
in any court other than the highest court 
of original jurisdiction, and the process 
in such suit or proceding, wherever filed, 
shall be served at least 10 days prior to 
the first day of the term of court to 
which it is returnable upon the Attorney- 
in-Fact in El Paso, Ill., or elsewhere, or 
upon the Insurance Superintendent or 
corresponding official of the State where 
the suit is filed, appointed by the At- 
torney-in-Fact as agent for such serv- 
ice of process, and the final decision 
in such suit or other proceeding shall 
be taken to be decisive of a similar 
claim so far as the same may subsist 
against each of the subscribers at the 
Association absolutely fixing his liabil- 
ity in the premises, and ithe final judg- 
ment in such suit or other proceeding 


of the subscribers liable therefor, depos- 
Attorney-in-Fact, 


ers at the Association, in consideration 
of this entire stipulation, so far as he 
individually or may be, concerned, 
expressly agrees to accept and abide by 
the result of such final decision in the 
Samg manner and to the same effect 
as if he had been the sole defendant 
in a similar suit or proceeding as to a sim- 
ilar suit against him so far as the same 
may subsist, save and except, however 
as the matter of costs and disburse- 
ments and the Attorney is hereby au- 
thorized as to each subscriber at this As- 
sociation to receive and admit service 
of process in any suit or other proceed- 
ing begun and maintained as aforesaid. 
“Subrgotion: Upon payment of any 


is, 








Personal Services 


loss the Association shall be subrogated 
tothe extent of such payment to all 
rights of recovery by the subscriber 
against any third party, firm or corpora- 
tion, and the subscriber shall fully co- 
operate with the Association to secure 
to it such rights. The Association may 
take over and conduct in the name of 
the subscriber the defense or prosecu- 
tion of any claim or suit for indemnity, 
damages or otherwise against any third 
party, firm or corporation. 


Subscribers Assumed 
Mutual liability 

“Character of Association. The sub- 
scribers at The Belt Automobile Indem- 
nity Association are individuals, firms or 
corporations that have each executed an 
agreement (hereby made a part hereof) 
which vests in The Alyea-Nichols Com- 
pany, herein called ‘Attorney,’ power to 
issue this contract-for them. It is un- 
derstood and agreed that there is as- 
sumed by each subscriber, severally, and 
not jointly with any other subscriber, a 
portio the aggregate liability hereun- 
der not in excess of his equitable pro 
rata share thereof, considering the ag- 
gregate amount of all deposits, made 
for the period in which the loss may oc- 
cur, by subscribers carrying the same 
kind of insurance at the Association at 
the time of the loss. 

“Any subscriber failing to deposit the 
amount called for by the Attorney within 
30 days from the date such call is mailed, 
directed to him at his last known ad- 
dress as shown by the records of the 
Asosciation, shall forfeit all his rights as 
a subscriber at said Association so far 
as losses subsequently incurred by him 
are concerned; provided, he may be re- 
instated within such time and for such 
period and on such terms as may be stip- 
ulated by the Attorney-in-Fact; and pro- 


vided further that all losses and claims | 


arising or occurring, or all acidents hap- 
pening after such forfeiture of sub- 
scriber’s rights and prior to date of re- 
instatement shall not be covered or al- 
lowed by said Association.” 

Section 13% was repealed by the Act 
entitled: “An Act concerning the busi- 
ness of Reciprocal or Interinsurance” 
in force July 1, 1921. This act made spe- 
cific provision for doing substantially 
those things embodied in the above re- 
cited power of attorney, application and 
contract in the manner therein specified; 
and these continued to be the same after 
as before the adoption of the Act, so 
that the relations of the parties were not 
thereby materially changed, and the 
same forms continued to be used. 

The new act made provision for a 
minimum number of subscribers to en- 
title such a company to do business, and 
for a minimum amount to be on hand 
before the company started business, 
and for a reserve, to be maintained at 
certain relation to the liability, but these 
things were substantially required by 
the Department before the passage of 
this act as a condition for transacting 
business, and all these requirements 
were met by this concern. 


Facts Of Situation 


Not Controverted 

Alschuler, Circuit Judge: 

As to the facts there is no controversy. 
The taxes in question were assessed by 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner, and 
on his imperative demand paid by or 
through defendant in error as agent, at- 
torney in fact, or trustee, and in the 
same capacity it seeks refund. Under 
the circumstances it alone could and did 
produce the funds required to pay these 
taxes, and if they were unlawfully levied 
the Government is in no position to nar- 
rowly question the right of defendant in 
error to maintain the suits for refund; 


| and its contention that defendant in error 


has no right or title to maintain the 
suits is not sustained. 
For defendant in error it is contended 


| that even if the Government was entitled 
shall be enforecable against the funds | 


to the taxes—especially the policy in- 
suance tax—it was not entitled to them 
from the Belt Automobile Indemnity As- 
sociation, in which name the assessment 
was made, and that therefore the as- 
sessment and collection were void. Pass- 
ing the Government’s contention that 
no assessment was necessary, We are not 
impressed by the force of the suggestion 
that’ the name in which the assessment 
was made did not indicate who was, in 
fact, the tax payer. If the taxes were 
payable, and were paid, it is of small 
concern whether the correct name or 
capacity was employed. Names alone 
cannot serve to change actual conditions 
or to defexe lawful rights. 

Tax on issuance of insurance policies 
constitutes the large bulk of the de- 
mand in each case. Section 504 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917 provides for levy 
and collection of “the uibigie ee ee ee ee ee taxes 
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Status of Personal Service Corporation 


Denied by Ruling to Advertising Agency 


District Court Finds Evidence Insufficient to Show Capi- 
tal No Factor in Income. 


THOMAS E. BASHAM COMPANY V. Ronkar 
H. Lucas, CoLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, DistRICT QouRT, WESTERN 
DIsTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 


The failure of a corporation to estab- 
lish clearly and satisfactorily that capi- 
tal was not a material factor in produc- 
ing its income for a certain year is fatal 
to a claim for benefits of section 200 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, the District 
Court, Western District of Kentucky, 
held herein. 

The opinion follows: 


The sole question involved in this case 
is whether the plaintiff was entitled to 
be classified as a personal service cor- 
Pee#ion under the provisions of Section 
200 of the Revenue Act of 1918, The 
applicable part of that section ‘reads as 
follows: 

“The term ‘personal service corpora- 
tion’ means a corporation whose income 
is to be ascribed primarily to the activi- 
ties of the principal owners or stock- 
holders who are themselves regularly en- 
gaged in the active conduct of the af- 
fairs of the corporation and in which 
capital (whether invested or borrowed) 
is not a material income-producing 
factor; but does not include any foreign 
corporation nor any corporation 50 per 
centum or more of whose gross income 
consists either (1) of gains, profits or 
income derived from trading as a princi- 
pal, or (2) of gains, profits, commissions 
or other income, derived from a govern- 
ment contract or contracts made between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
both dates inclusive.” 

In determining whether or not the 
plaintiff is entitled to classification un- 
der this section, a well settled rule of 
statutory ee ae must be kept in 
mind, and thatis, that where the enact- 
ing: clause of a law is general in its 
language and objects (as is the Revenue 
Act of 1918), a proviso or exception is 
introduced into the act, that proviso or 
exception must be strictly construed, and 
will not be permitted to take any case 
out of the enacting clause which does 
not clearly fall within its terms. 

Any one claiming the benefit of such 
proviso or exemption must clearly and 
unmistakably establish his rights to its 
benefits. The rule is well expressed in 
the case of United States v. Dickson, 15 
Pet. 141 (40 U. S. 141) in the following 
language: 

“We are led to the general rule of 
law, which has always prevailed, and be- 
come consecrated almost as a maxim in 
the interpretation of statutes, that where 
the enacting clause is general in its lan- 
guage and objects, and a_ proviso is 
afterwards introduced, that proviso is 
construed strictly and takes no case out 
of the enacting clause which does not 
fall fairly within its terms. 

“In short, a proviso carves special 
exceptions only out of the enacting 
clause; and those who set up any such 
exception must establish it as being 
within the words as well as within the 
reasons thereof.” 

Again, in the case of Ryan vs. Carter, 
93 U. S. 78, the rule was announced by 
the Supreme Court in this langauge: 

“The general rule of law is that a pro- 
viso carves special exceptions only out 
of the body of that act; and those who 
set up any such special exception must 
establish it as being within the words 
as well as the reason thereof.” 

This principle is universal in its ap- 
plication. It is true that the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that taxing 
statutes, whether general or special, in 
case of ambiguity or doubt, are con- 
struted strictly in favor of the citizen, 
but the cases which have laid down that 
rule were dealing with the question of 
whether or not the citizen was embraced 
within the enacting clause and general 
objects of the law, and nto with the ques- 
tion of whether or not a citizen who 
would otherwise come within the lan- 
guage of the enacting clause was ex- 
cepted therefrom by reason of a proviso 
or an exemption introduced into the act. 

On the contrary, the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly held that a taxpayer em- 
braced within the general language of 
the enacting clause, and within the gen- 
eral objects of a taxing Statute, can not 
escape taxation by claiming the benefits 
of a proviso or an exemption contained 
eect eee ee ee eee ee 
on the issuance of insurance policies: 
* * * (ce) Casualty insurance: A tax 
equivalent to 1 cent on each dollar or 
fractional part thereof of the premium 
charged under each policy of insurance 
or obligation of the nature of indemnity 
for loss, damage, or liability * * * js- 
sued or executed or renewed by any per- 
son, corporation, partnership, or associa- 
tion, transacting the business of * * * 
automobile, or other branch of insur- 
ance * * 7.” 

Section 505 makes provision for “every 
person, cor poration, partnership or as- 
sociation, issuing policies of insurance 
upon the issuance of which a tax is im- 
posed by section 504” to make monthly 


| reutrn of and pay such tax. 


The Revenue Act of 1918, in somewhat 
different arrangement and wording, is to 
same effect. 

Apart from the exception in case of 
insurance by fraternal societies having 
lodges, and the like, the sections are all- 
inclusive, and the only question respect- 
ing these policy taxes is whether this 
concern falls within them. 

It is the contention of defendant in 
error that “Belt Automobile Indemnity 
Association” indicated merely a place, 
and that the “subscribers” constituted 
neither a corporation, association, nor 
insurance company, nor body of any 
kind; and much of the briefs on both 
sides is devoted to the proposition 
whether or not this is an association. 
The many cases cited on the subject of 
what does or does not constitute an as- 
sociation within the meaning of various 
statutes of different States, are not par- 


| ticularly helpful here. 


To be continued in the issue of 
August 16, 


in the statute, unless he plainly and un- 
mistakably establishes his right thereto. 

See: Tucker vs. Ferguson, 22 Wall. 
527; New Orleans City & Lake Ry. Co. 
vs. New Orleans, 143 U. S. 192; Bank 
of Commerce vs. Tennessee, 161 U. S. 
134; Chicago Theological Seminary vs. 
Tllinois, 188 U. S. 662. See also: Com- 
mercial Health & Accident Co. ws. Pick- 
ering, 281 Fed. 539; Hubbard-Ragsdale 
Co. vs. Dean, 15 Fed. (2d Ser.) 410, (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
1974, Vol. I). 


Preference Treatment 
Sought By Agency 

Now, in this case we have presented a 
corporation fairly embraced within the 
enacting clause of the act.- It seeks to 
be excepied therefrom and to be theated 
as belonging to a special class by virtue 
of the provisions of Section 200. 

As I conceive the law to be, before 
it can be classified as a personal service 
corporation under that section, and 
thereby secure preferential treatment as 
against other corporations, it must 
clearly and unmistakably establish its 
right to such classification. Amy sub- 
stantial doubt as to its right to such 
classification is fatal to its claim. 

It is apparent that a question of fact 
is presented in each case in which a cor- 
poration seeks to claim the benefits of 
Section 200, and each case must be de- 
termined by its own particular facts, 
Before a corporation is entitled to the 
benefits of that section it must estab- 
lish beyond substantial doubt: 

(1) That its income is primarily due 
to and the result of the activities of its 
principal owners or stockholders; 

(2) That the principal’ owners or 
stockholders are themselves regularly 
engaged in the active conduct of the af- 
fairs of the corporation; 

(3) That capital. whether investeu or 
borrowed, is not a material income-pro- 
ducing factor. 

Failure to clearly and satisfactorily 
establish any one of these three requi- 
sites is fatal to the claim of the corpo- 
ration. 

In this case it has been established, 
clearly and satisfactorily, that the plain- 
tiff’s principal owners and stockholders 
are themselves regularly engaged in the 
active conduct of the affairs of the cor- 
poration; but I am unable to say that 
it has been clearly and satisfactorily es- 
tablished that the income of the cor- 
poration can be ascribed primarily to 
their activities, mor has it been clearly 
and satisfactorily established that capi- 
tal has not played a material part in pro- 
ducing the corporate income. These two 
propositions are closely related, because 
if ‘capital is a material income- -producing 
factor, it necessarily follows that the in- 
come of the corporation can not be 
ascribed primarily to the activities of its 
stockholders. 


Cash Represented 
By Additional Stock 


I am bound to say that the testimony 
in this case leaves me in grave doubt and 
my mind in confusion as to the amount 
of capital used in the business. The 
plaintiff's witnesses contend that the ac- 
tual cash paid in for capital stock was 
approximately $2,000. The authorized 
capital stock of the corporation was 
$25,000. 

In 1912, at the time of incorporation, 


$10,000 of this stock was issued, $8,000 


representing good will of the busi- 
ness previously operated by Thomas E. 
Basham as an individual, and $2,000 rep- 
resenting cash and physical assets turned 
over to the corporation by Mr. Basham. 
At the beginning of the taxing year 1919 
the outstanding capital stock was $14,100, 

I can not see how any additional stock 
could have been issued for good will, 
and from the entire record I think it is 
reasonably clear that the additional 
$4,100 worth of stock represented cash 
paid in by the other stockholders, or 
notes executed by them for stock. 

During 1919 the plaintiff borrowed at 
five different times from $2,500 to $3,000, 
or an aggregate of between $12.500 and 
$15,000.. Just what part this borrowed 
money and the paid in capital stock 
played in the production of income for 
that year, I am left to guess. 

Furthermore, it is very apparent from 
this record as a whole that considerable 
revenue was derived by the taxpayer 
from using its funds to pay the bills of 
the publishers as they became due, 
thereby securing a substantial discount 
for prompt payment. It is true the tax- 
payer contends that it was under no legal 
obligation to pay the publisher for the 
advertising placed with such publisher 
through the agency of the plaintiff, in 
default of payment on the part of the 
advertiser, but it admits that it was its 
uniform practice to pay such bills in event 
of default on the part of the advertiser, 
in order that it might maintain its stand- 
ing and the good will of the advertising 
medium. 

If a material part of its income was 
derived from this practice, it seems to 
me that it would be of no importance 
whether the plaintiff was under any legal 
obligation to pay these bills or not. It 
would be income derived from the use 
of capital nevertheless, 

There is nothing in this record, how- 
ever, justifying the contention of the 
plaintiff that it was not directly liable 
to the publisher. On the contrary, I 
think the record conclusively shows that 
the plaintiff was directly liable to the 
advertising medium for all advertising 
inserted therein through the agency of 
the plaintiff. 

There is filed with the deposition of 
Mr. Basham a copy of the form of order 
used by the plaintiff in placing adver. 
tising for its customers with different 
advertising mediums. I am thoroughly 
satisfied that such an order as the one 
filed made the plaintiff directly liable to 
the advertising medium with which the 
order was placed, unless it is shown that 
there was a settled custom and practice 
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BY THe Unite STATES 


Insurance 


Treasury to Deny 
Tax Reduction for 


Loss of Good Will 


Regulations Amended in 


View of Court Decision 
Against Such Allow: 


ances. 


TreasuRY Decision. T. D. 4055. OFFICE 
oF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE. 

Articles 163, Regulations 45 (1920 
edition), 62, 65 and 69, have been 
amended _ by Treasury Decision 4055. 
The full text of the decision follows: 

In view of the decision of the Circuit 
Court Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
in Red Wing Malting Co. v. Willcuts,. 
Collector, dated November 5, 1926 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly ‘Index Page 
3398, Volume 1), Articles 163 of Regula- 
tions 45 (1920 edition), 62, 65, and 69 
are hereby amended by the addition 
thereto of the provision that: 

“No deduction for depreciation, in- 
cluding obsolescence, is allowable in 
respect of good will.” 

Said Articles, as amended, read as 
follows: 

“Art. 163. Depreciation of intangible 
proper ty—Intangibles, the use of which 
in the trade or business is definitely 
limited in duration, may be the subject 
of a depreciation allowance. | Examples 
are patents and copyrights, licenses antl 
franchises. 

“Intangibles, the use of which in the 
business or trade is not so limited, will 
not usually be a proper subject of such 
an allowance. If, however, an intangible 
asset acquired through capital outlay 
is known from experience to be of value 
in the business for only a limited period, 
the length of which can be estimated 
from experience with reasonable cer- 
tainty, such intangible asset may be the 
subject of adepreciation allowance, pro- 
vided the facts are fully shown in the 
return or prior thereto to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission. 

“No deduction for depreciation, includ- 
ing obsolescence, is allowable in respect 
of good will.” 


in the trade that exempted an advertis- 
ing agency such as the plaintiff from 
personal liability, on orders such as the 
one filed as an exhibit herein, and that 
the plaintiff and the different advertising 
mediums with which it placed advertis- 
ing orders contracted with this custom 
in mind. 

The record does not satisfactorily show 
any such custom. The manner in which 
the company kept its books would indi- 
cate that the company recognized its 
direct liability for advertising placed 
with different publishing concerns, be- 
cause it carried on its books as a liabil- 
ity, under the head of “Accounts Pay- 
able,” the amount which it was to remit 
to thé advertising mediums and as an 
asset, under the head of ‘‘Accounts Re- 
ceivable,” the amount which it expected 
to collect from the advertisers, 


Bookkeeping Explained 
As Convenient Method 


It is true the plaintiff undertakes to 
explain this method of bookkeeping as 
being merely a matter of convenience; 
but this explanation is not convincing, 
coming as it does long after the entries 
had been. made, and when considered in 
connection with plaintiff’s admission that 
it always paid the publisher, even though 
the advertiser defaulted. Moreover, Mr. 
Basham in his testimony practically ad- 
mitted that the publisher looked to the 
plaintiff for the payment of these ac- 
counts. 

If I am correct in my conclusion that 
the plaintiff was primarily liable for the 
payment of the advertising placed by it 
for its customers, then capital was a 
material factor in the production of that 
portion of the income of the plaintiff 
represented by the difference between 
what it had to pay the publishers and 
what it collected from the advertisers, 
and the fact that plaintiff in most in- 
stances collected from the advertiser be- 
fore it was required to remit to the pub- 
lisher does not, in my view, change the 
situation. ‘ 

There is another item of income at- 
tributable to ihe use of capital disclosed 
by the record, viz., the profit derived by 
the plaintiff on drawings, electrotypes, 
ete. According to the record, and par- 
ticularly the testimony of Mr. Basham, 
this work was done either in plaintiff’s 
office or by some art organization with 
which the plaintiff had a separate, inde- 
pendent contract. 

The plaintiff was liable for this work, 
and payments were made directly to the 
art organization in the same way as any 
other account is ordinarily paid, and the 
plaintiff in turn charged the advertiser 
a profit on what it had cost to have this 
work done. This difference, in 1919, 
amounted to a profit of $3,496.15. 

There can be no escape from the con- 
clusion that this profit was derived from 
the use of capital. The total net income 
for 1919 was $14,019.01. Therefore, the 
profit derived from the use of capital, in 
connection with cuts and drawings, was 
nearly 25 per cent of the total net profit 
for that taxable year. 

In view of this fact, and in view of the 
failure of the plaintiff to show how much 
profit was derived from taking the bene- 
fit of cash discounts when it paid out of 
its own resources bills which the ad- 
vertisers failed to promptly pay, and in 
view of my conclusion that the plaintiff 
was primarily and directly liable for all 
the-advertising placed. by it under orders 
such as that filed as an exhibit in this 
case, I cannot say that it has been made 
to clearly and satisfactorily appear that 
capital was not a material factor in pro- 
ducing the income for the year 1919, 

It follows, therefore, that plaintiff 
must be denied the relief prayed for, and 
a judgment conforming to the views 
herein announced may be prepared and 
presented for entry, 

July 25, 1927, 
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> Commerce 


Declared to Be of Benefi 


o—— 


Marking Is Found 
To Simplify Buying 


Purchasers Need Not Give 


Study to Quality of 
Materials Bought. 


The labeling and advertisement of 
standardized goods is recommended as an 
aid to manufacturer and consumer in a 
statement just made public by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee, 
through the chairman of its publicity 
committee, the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart. 

Im making public the statement, Com- 
missioner Stewart explained that the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee numbers in its membership the 
Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
the Interior, Labor, the Navy, and War, 
and much of its work is done in connec- 
tion with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and -the Bureau of Standards. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

If goods made in accordance with 

® Se-cifications were more fully advertised 

as“ such, both in the press, in catalogs 
and circulars, and on the labels of the 
goods, the buying problem of the con- 
sumer, particularly the small consumer, 
would be much simplified. Yet in order 
to make advertising effective, such tech- 
nical standards as are -used should be of 
high character, and well and favorably 
known. They should naturally be the 
standards of a nationally recognized 
standardizing body authorized to speak 
for industry. 

The A. E. S. C. has recognized the 
important extension of approved stand- 
ards possible through advertising stand- 
ardized goods as such, and, to accelerate 
the movement, adopted in 1924 a reso- 
lution favoring the advertising of prod- 
ucts as complying with specifications 
and other standards of the committee. 
At the same time it 
to take the position that in no case 
would the committee pass upon the 
merits of products or upon the question 
of compliance with — specifications or 
standards; leaving such questions to the 
commercial and legal agencies properly 
equipped for such work. 


Expect Development 


OF System by Industry. 

In the absence of State legislation, the 
desirability of which will be questioned 
by some, there is no doubt that valuable 
progress may be made through the ac- 
tion of industry itself, in labeling such 
of its goods as may conform to specifica- 
tions, in order that the consumer may 

be given a kind of evidence of merit to 

aid his selection. There is no doubt that 
in the long run a good deal of such as- 
sistance to the consumer will be de- 
veloped by industry, as the complexity 
of modern production makes it almost 
necessary that the consumer shall be 
given assistance in selecting from among 
the great diversity of supplies available, 
that which best meets his needs at the 
price he can afford to pay. Tendencies 
to embody such action in legislation are 
more and more evident, as in the pro- 
posal of the Truth-in-Fabrics bill which 
has been under consideration for some 
years, the Lodge Misbranding Bill, and 
a surprising number other State 
Federal bills which call for some sort 
of specific and guaranteed identification 
of commodities as an aid to the ultimate 
consumer in making an intelligent choice 
among the wares offered him. 

Certain work of the Federal 
Commission applies to this question, as 
the Commission has found it necessary 
to interpret certain trade customs and 
nomenclature having the effect of stand- 
ards, in connection with misrepresenta- 
tion of goods in advertising and selling. 
For example, the Commission has de- 
fined the use of such terms as merino 
wool, silk, fashioned hosiery, Sheffield 


other items which in the mind of the 
layman have become somewhat loosely 
established in a certain sense as buying 
standards. No doubt. the Trade Com- 
mission would consider it within its 
province to act, in case technical stand- 
ards were misrepresented in advertising, 
or goods were falsely claimed to be in 
accordance with recognized standards, as 
it did for instance, in the case of the 
several firms which falsely represented 

TK their paints or varnishes complied 
with the “Government standard.” 

In the case of foods and drugs going 
into interstate commerce, the consumer 
is given reasonable assurance that all 
items are in accordance with standards 
of the Department of Agriculture. Sim- 
ilarly ina number of States, interstate 
shipments of foodstuffs are protected by 
State legislation and _ inspection. 
North Dakota all gasoline and kerosene, 
and certain classes of foodstuffs, are 
required to meet certain specifications 


laid down by an administrative depart- | 


ment of the State Government, 
No doubt the most effective immediate 


use of standards in advertising will be | 


that on labels of packages. It would 


seem that the customer who was offered | 


his choice of a half dozen brands of 
solder or friction tape would, other 
things being equal, prefer to buy that 
brand which defined itself on the pack- 
age as being im accordance with a 
reputable standard, rather than - those 
which, in accordance with the common 
custom, merely claimed to be the best 
obtainable. Very considerable use of 
standards in advertising has been made 
in the certificatiom work of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, the New York 
Tribune Institute and other similar agen- 
cies dealing with household commodities. 
A considerable number of manufacturers 
of goods subject to the tests of these in- 
stitutes have issued advertising referring 
to the approval which they have gained. 

A large industry with testing }abora- 
tories and engineering facilities at Hand 
can afford in its purchasees to rraake such 


| derwriters’ 


| ards in advertising is made by foreign 
| manufacturers as, for example, in Great 
| Britain and Germany. 
| system of advertising cards 
| prepared under the auspices of the na- | 


| to the A. E. S. C., subscribed to by urms 
| who wish to advertise their products as 


| Association has provided for the use by 
| mark, under 
| approved by the Board of Trade. 
| of “licensees 
seemed advisable | 
| have adopted 


| goods manufactured in accordance with 
their specifications. 


| reached by the committee appointed to 


| certified malleable iron, 


| suring to the consumer a uniform prod- 
| uct of high quality. 


| rection of advertised standards in a field 
| campaign advocated by the National Bet- 
| ter Business Bureau. As a result of an 


| mission, a considerable number of fur- 
and | 





| per cent of furniture manufacturers have 
| agreed to accept these rules 
Trade | 


| Trade Commission, laid themselves open 


| scribe to 
Plate, rebuilt typewriters, and many | 


In | 





| August 1 of each year, nor 101,186 tons 





tests and investigations as will assure’ 
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Standardizing Goods 


compliance of the goods which it buys, 
with specifications, whether its own, or 
those issued by other organizations. The 
small firm cannot afford to carry out 
such tests except in the case of occa- 
sional purchases, nor, granting that | 
specification goods are available on the | 
market, is there any reason why it should | 
have to carry out such tests, except oc- 
casionally as a check upon the ability 
of the manufacturer to supply what he | 
has bid on. 

The most direct use of standaards pos- 
sible is illustrated in the Underwriters’ 
and Factory Mutual Laboratories’ label. 
The value of the underwriters label 
seems to be extensively recognized in 
the electrical industry where the fact 
that the label has a sort of quasi-legal 
backing in connection with municipal or 
other regulation of electric’ light and | 
power installations, lends a great deal 
of force in a commercial sense to this 
evidence of safety and suitability. Sim- 
ilarly in the field of automobile safety 
and anti-theft appliances, the fact that 
insurance rates are often diminished by 
the use of appliances meeting the Un- 
standard and so labeled, 
tends to give strong advertising value 
to such articles. 

Extensive use of the national stand- 


In Germany a 
has been 


tional standardizing body, correspon”:ng | 


being in accordance with the German 
national standards. These cards form a 
convenient index file for the use of pur- 
chasing agents and others. 

The British Engineering Standards 


firms of an official trade 
conditions and regoulations 
A list 
authorized to employ the 
official mark is maintained and is open 
to public inspection. 

The Czechoslovakian, Grman and Ca- 
nadian Standards Associations likewise 
official trade marks for 


commercial 


” 


The American Engineering Standards 
Committee has given some thought to 
the development of a symbol for im- 
printing on specification products but 
no final recommendation has _ been 


work on that subject. 


Trade Association 


Advertises Its Tests. 

Among trade associations, the Ameri- 
can Malleable Castings Association have | 
run extensive advertising regarding their 
produced by 
plants which submit their output to reg- 
ular physical tests, and their plants to 
expert inspection under the auspices of 
the association—with the Intention of as- | 


An interesting development in the di- 


of direct interest to the ultimate con- 
sumer is the so-called “Name-the-Woods” 


agreement with the Federal Trade Com- 


niture houses have adopted a _ policy of 
correctly describing furniture ‘woods in 
accordance with rules laid down and 
subscribed to by the industry. Over 90 


as their 
guide in advertising cataloging, etc. The 
group outside this agreement, by failing 
specifically to describe the furniture 
woods in their catalogs, have, accord- 
ing to announcement of the Federal ; 
in many cases to legal proceedings, as 
using unfair methods of competition. 


| but a limited degree, 





(For the most part, the refusal to sub- 
the rules is because of the 





Mill Receipts of Cottonseed Announced 


Labeling and Advertising of Goods as Standardized eo 
tto Producer and Consumer 


Standards Committee 
Discusses Progress 


Industries Are 
System to Promote Sales 
and Eeonomy. 


provision of the rules requiring veneered | 


furniture to be described as such). The 
Trade Commission has instituted pro- 
ceedings against a large part of the 
firms in the group not subscribing and 
conforming to the standard designations. 

As to dimensional standards, it is uni- 
versally accepted that interchangeable 
parts open to the manufacturer a much 
broader market than he can approach 
with any odd sizes of his own. Inter- 
changeability of supplies is in the last 
analysis disadvantageous to no one and 
brings advantages to many, particularly 
the consumer. 

It is to the advantage of the exploiter 
of a new typewriter ribbon to produce 
it in standard sizes, and the field for the 
exercise of his originally must neces- 
sarily be outside the zone which makes 
for interchangeability of application, un- 
less quite extraordinary merit is gained 
by deviation from the current dimen- 
sions. Similarly, with a new lock 
washer, there can be no advantage to 
profitable business in exploiting a prod- 
uct in which the style element enters to 
and in which a 
certain consistent or stable design and 
recognized standard of character and 
form has been maintained and utilized 
as a definite selling point. For example, 
among automobiles may be mentioned 
the Dodge, Chevrolet, Franklin and 
Pierce-Arrow, which, it is believed, have 
pretty consistently avoided sales appeal 
through mete deviation or innovation 
from previous designs, and thus have 
the manufacturer except to produce it in 
accordance with general dimensions al- 
ready set by the dimensions of bolts 
and nuts. 


Permanency Valuable 
In A ppedl to Public. 


It is interesting to note that in con- 
tradiction to the common belief among 
producers of goods whose selection by 
consumers is determined in large meas- 
ure by style or custom, a goodly num- 
ber of manufacturers have found most 
established a certain appeal through 
standards in the mind of their public. 

On the other hand, one famous fine 
car that used to feature stability of style 
and design, has within the last year 
abandoned this technique in favor of an 
advertising appeal based on a great 
number of different body styles and 
finishes. Other firms could be named 
which have constantly changed designs 
and operating characteristics so that 
each year’s advertising is in a sense a 
nullification of last year’s claims and 
involves a partial loss at least of the 
good will value of impressions already 
made on the consumer’s mind. 

With goods bought exclusively for 
their utility, the quetsion is more easily 
disposed of. The sheet metal ware 
manufacturers, being much harassed by 
the diversity of surface finishes required 
for wash tubs, have agreed upon the 
elimination of all but two finishes, their 
view being no doubt that the multiplica- 
tion of finishes as an attraction to the 
purchaser had gone beyond the point 
where it had proved of net sales value 
to the producer. 

The most effective use of standards 
will mot come, certainly so far as the 
ultimate consumer is concerned, until 
manufacturers and merchants begin to 
make use of standards as a basis of 
reference in their advertising and selling 
of goods. A certain amount of such ad- 
vertising has been done, notable among 
which may be mentioned the case of 
the mew handbook of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers, the advertising .in 
which is restricted to notices of parts 


As Totalire g 6,374 


694 Tons During Year 


Aggregate of 6,310,911 Tons Crushed in Z2 Months 
Ending With July 31. 


Cottonseed received at the mills in the 
year ending July 31 totaled 6,374,694 
tons, AS compared with 5,558,350 tons 
during the preceding year, according to 
the preliminary report made August 13 by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Cottonseed crushed amounted 
to 6,301,911 tons and on hand July 31 
were 88,895 tons, the report showed. The 
report follows in full text: 

Cottonseed received at mills for year 
ending July 31, 1927, 6,874,694 tons (in- 
cludes seed destroyed at mills but not 
23,249 tons and 32,276 tons. on hand 





reshipped for 1927 and 1926, respec- 


Crude oil (pounds):....... ‘ 1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 


Refined oil (pounds) 

Cake and meal (tons)......4 
Hulls (tons) 

Linters (rumning bales).... 
Hull fiber (€500-lb. bales)... 


Grabbots, motes (500-lb. bales) 


tively); for year ending July 31, 1926, 
5,558,350 tons. 

Crushed, for year ending July 31, 1927, 
6,310,911 tons; for year ending July 31, 
‘926, 5,558,243 tons. 

On hand at mills, July 31, 1927, 88,- 
895 tons; July 31, 1926, 23,249 tons. 

Exports of cottonseed products for 11 
months ending June 30: 

1927 
37,961,114 
18,923,992 


1926 
36,309, 879 
20,718,739 


Oil, Crude, lbs... 
Refined, lbs.... 
Cake and meal, 
tons 338,495 
Linters, r’g bales. 239,879 93,034 
Cottonseed products manufactured and 
on hand are shown in the following table: 


Produced Aug. 1 On hand 
to July 31 July 31 

1,886,836,168 *16,194,611 
1,617,014,721 8,280,561 
£1,656,841,673 7378,230,261 
1,363,208,345 145,670,884 
2,838,104 64,937 
2,596,715 142,844 
1,852,408 164,903 
1,547,351 92,333 
1,037,084 49,127 
1,044,495 65,753 
99,091 21,930 
109,124 17,335 
44,168 2,054 
42,659 6,763 


*Includes 3,532,157 and 6,709,184 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 2,972,229 and 4,638,300 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Augrust 1, 1926, and July 31, 1927, respectively. 

Tt Includes 2,376,183 and 9,546,723 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries amd manufacturing establishments and 
2,702,114 and 10,818,983 pounds in transit to manufacturers of lard substitutes, oleo- 


margarine, soap, etc, August 1, 1926, and J 


uly 31, 1927, respectively. 


¢ Produced from 1,825,1C02,0838 pounds crude oil, 


A dopting | 


Cottonseed 


and materials fabricated in accordance 
with the specifications of the society. 
It is interesting to note that in_ the 
preparation of the S. A. E. handbook 
there was no difficulty in obtaining the 
desired quota of advertisers to support 
the work. A_ similar plan is being 


worked out by the American Society of | 


Mechanical Engineers in connetcion with 
its “Condensed Catalog” with respect to 
listing of makers of products comply- 
ing with dimensional standards of the 
A. E.S.C. 

The use of standards in advertising is 
particularly important in the case of ar- 
ticles going extensively into export, be- 
cause the foreigner cannot be sufficiently 
familiar with our own customs and trade 


practices to enable him to order intel- | 


ligently and safely in many lines, and he 
should, therefore, be given the benefit 
of a nationally known standard. Such 
a standard in a _ sense hall-marks the 
goods which he is to receive. 

L. C. Biglow and Company are dis- 
tributing a wall card which reproduces 
the standard for square and flat keys 
(AESC No. B 17b-1925) developed by a 
sectional committee and appwoved by the 
A. E. S. C., ‘this card being in a form 
suitable for hanging in the shop for 
ready reference. Similarly the A-A 
Wire Company have issued a wall card 
presenting the standard symbols for elec- 
trical equipment of buildings (C 10- 
1924). 

Manufacturers of grinding wheels 
have printed for circulation as advertis- 
ing matter, 15,000 copies of the latest 
edition of the Safety Code for Abrasive 
Wheels (AESC B 17-1926). These have 


been gotten out in one uniform edition | 


with space left for the individual mak- 


er’s name to be imprinted on the cover | 


page for advertising purposes. 

In the field 
standards of quality are also necessary 
because the points which must be basic 
in group advertising are those qualities 
and merits which are common to the 
product as a whole, that is its “standard” 
characteristics. In advertising plate 
glass for example, the values which are 
stressed are characteristic of all plate 
glass that meets a certain minimum 
standard: plane surfaces, transparency, 
freedom from bubbles and defects, etc. 

It is an interesting fact that estab- 
lishing standards in any line helps re- 
lated lines. Thus the standardization 
of pipe flanges and fittings is an im- 
portant stimulant to advancing the 
standardization of pipe itself. The 
standardization of certain parts of ma- 
chine tools will tend to encourage by 
example and evidence of economies in 
the results, the standardization of 
analogous parts in other machinery. 

Firms making fabricated products 
may advantageously refer to the stand- 
ard characteristics which enter into the 
components of that product. It will be 
an advantage to a machine manufac- 
turer, for instance, to be able to ad- 
vertise that the threading of his bolts 
and nuts accords with the national 
standards (B 1 a-1924) and that he uses 
in all possible cases, only such shafting 
and keys as have been accepted as na- 
tional standards (B 17b-1925), and to 
the manufacturer of automobile radia- 
tors that the solder used complies with 
the national specification for solder 
metal (H 11-1924). Certainly the point 
of interchangeability of components will 
be an important sales influence among 
users of farm machinery, and technical 
apparatus for the household, such as 
radio sets, furnaces, water heaters, 
valves, etc. 

An important value of standardization 
is the free advertising which it provides 
for products meeting the standards, 
through the general publicity which ac- 
companies the development of new 
standards and_ specifications. For ex- 
ample, many firms are already producing 
pipe flanges and fittings in accordance 
with standards soon to be 
A. E. §. C. for approval, and this work 
of the industry has received extensive 
advertising through the wide notice 
which -has been given to the meetings, 
minutes and drafts of the sectional com- 
mittee. So effective has this been that 
the product is now being produced in 
accordance with “standards” not yet 
promulgated, and there is already adver- 
tising of such “pre-standard’’ products 
in catalogs and elsewhere. 

Standards can be made __ effective 
through special emphasis on standard 
goods in catalogs, as by the use of spe- 
cial styles of type ,or underlining or 
other means of emphasis in price lists 
and tables. There is no doubt that the 
extent to which advertising is effective 
among intelligent consumers is in some 
measure dependent upon the service it 
gives. There will be an 
tendency to use standards in trade ad- 
vertising, which afford a direct and ef- 
fective means of assuring the reader 
value for his expenditure and of making 
less and less desirable the mere com- 
petitive reiteration of claims of superior 
merit. 


Germany Prolongs 


Tariff on Foodstuffs | 


The provisional customs tariff on food- 
stuffs, enacted August 17, 1925, has been 


extended to remain in effect until De- | 


cember 31, 1929, with certain increases 
in the duties on sugar, potatges and fresh 
pork, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Commercial 
Attache at Berlin, F. W. Allport. 


The following changes, Mr. Allport re- 


potted, Were made in this tariff: 

Tariff item 176, refined sugar, in- 
creased from 10 to 15 marks per 100 kilo- 
grams; all other liquid or solid sugar in- 
cluding beet sugar juice and drainings 
but excluding molasses, increased from 
8 to 18 marks per 100 kilos; ex-tariff 
item 23, fall potatoes (imported between 
August 1 and February 14), increased 
from 0.50 mark to 1 mark per 100 kilos, 
this rate to be in effect from December 
1, 1927, to February 14, 1928, only; ex- 
tariff ‘tem 108, fresh pork, increased 
from 21 marks to 32 marks per 100 kilos. 


Additional Commerce 
Ne wswill be found on 
Page 6. 


of group advertising, | 
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Tariffs 


World demands for American goods 
are contained in the weekly compilation 
of foreign trade opportunities issued by 
the Department of Commerce August 13. 

The asterisk indicates that the inquirer 
would act as both purchaser and agent. 
The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential in- 


quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices 
Domestic Commerce. To obtain the con- 
fidential information it is necessary only 


number of numbers of the inquiry or 
inquiries in which they are interested. 
The list of wants follows: 
Brazil—*26851, 
der; *26851, automobile 
*26851, greases; *26851, 
*26851, lubricating oils and 
tires and tubes, automobiles, 
Canada—* 26838, office supplies; 
*26838, stationery; *26841, surgical 
accessories, and *26840, typewriters. 
Costa Rica—26831f,. confectionery, 
such as gum drops, chocolates and bar 
goods. 
Cuba—26835, chrome papers 
chrome cartons for lithographic work. 
Cyprus—*26830f, flour; *26830f, 
sugar, granulated. 
Czechoslovakia—26812f, soapmaking 
materials and machinery. 


automobiles, 4-cylin- 
accessories; 
hardware; 

*26851, 


Dutch East Indies—26849, automobile | 


accessories; *26885, neckties; *26885f, 
provisions, and 26849, typewriters, re- 
built. 


Canned Asparagus 
Is Wanted in Egypt 
Egypt—*26811f, canned asparagus. 
Germany—26852, automobile acces- 
sories, especially windshield cleaners and 
brakes; 26887f, canned fruit; *26839, 
calculating machines; 26887f, dried fruit; 
*26829, drugs, botanical; *26868, fish 
guano; 26884f, feedstuffs, especially cot- 
tonseed meal; 26869, hom and_ hoof 
scrap; 26858, household refrigeraters and 
dishwashing machines, electrical; 26858, 
household articles, especially patented 
novelties; 26859f, honey, best grade; 
26883f, oil pitch, cottonseed, and sterin 
pitch; *26840, office equipment; *26870, 
phosphate rock, crude; *26841, pharma- 
ceutical specialties; *26833f, salmon, 





mitted to | 


increasing | 


| chine 





frozen and mild cured; 26832f, sugar of 
milk; 26858, shoe-shining machines; 
*26930, typewriters, and *26841, towels, 
compressed, sanitary. 

India—26879, cigar and cigarette-mak- 
ing machines, complete with motor, and 
*26860, sporting goods, especially tennis 
frame bends and wedges. 

Italy—*26822, bronze; 26836, casings, 
automobile, metric clinchers and straight 
sides, and tubes; *26822, iron and steel 
scrap; *26888, seeders and drills, and 
*26888, small wheel tractors, 4 to 6 horse- 
power, kerosene burning. 

Switzerland—26880, boilers, gas, for 
central heating; *26834, chamois leather; 
*26834, cardboard boxes: and novelty 
wrapping paper, especially transparent 
paper; *26842, carpets; *26842, cotton 
and velvet covers for couches; *26808, 
pharmaceutical apparatus for filling cap- 
sules; *26842, rugs, and *26842, table 
covers. 

AGENTS. 

Argentina—26815f, canned salmon and 
sardines in tomato sauce; 26827f, canned 
sardines; 26827f, fruit, fresh and dried; 
26815f, galvanized corrugated sheets and 
structural steel; 26827, hardware; 26864, 
kid skins, glazed, black, and tan; 26827, 
novelties; 26815f, rice; 26815f, sugar; 
26815, tinplate; 26815, wire, all kinds. 

Austria—26861, asphalt, hard; 26837, 
bathing caps and shoes, rubber; 26816f, 
coffee; 26890, linen, old, and diagonal 
linen bands; 26890, linen tape and var 
nished cambric for insulation; 26861, 
petroleum pitch; 26837, rubber sundries; 
26837, toy balloons. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Are Sought in Belgium 

Belgium—26820f, bacon; 26853, casein; 
26853, chemicals, industrials; 26820f, 
canned foods; 26820f, fruit, dried; 26820f, 
hams; 26855, rosin. 

Brazil—26819, alum; 26819, black 
sheets; 26819, borax; 26819, cement, 
white; 26819, chlorate of pottasse; 26882, 
chemicals; 26814f, flour; 26819f, flour; 
26882, flour; 26819, gum lac; 26819, gum 
arabic; 26819, galvanized sheets, smooth 
and corrugated; 26882, glass, window; 
26819f, hops; 26882, hardware; 26882, 
leather; 26819f, malt; 26819, oils; 26819, 
paints; 26819, pipe, galvanized; 26882, 
rosin; 26882, varnish; 26819, wire, nail, 
and barbed, and clamps for fences. 

Canada—26826, burners, oil automatic, 
for furnaces; 26825, burners - and fur- 
naces, oil burning; 26807, laundry ma- 
equipment; 26807, power plant 
equipment; 26807, textile mMl equipment; 
26807, tools, such as files, hack saws, 
blades, and vises. 

Colombia—26878, canvas 
berized; 26878, hosiery, silk and cotton, 
low priced; 26878, leather for shoes; 
26878, 
women. 

Czechoslovakia—26854, 
26854, chemicals, textile, for dyeing ma- 
terials; 26877, hosiery, especially silk. 

Denmark—26876, bathing suits; 26872, 
canvas shoes, rubbersoled; 26872, drug- 
gists’ sundries, rubber; 26872, garden 


hose; 26876, hosiery; 26872, rubber balls; | 
sport goods, rubber; 26876, under- | 


26872, 
wear. 
Dominican 
piece goods; 
haberdashery; 
underwear. 
Egypt—26848,, ammunition, for hunt- 
ing; 26818, druggists’ rubber sundries; 
26874, hoisery, medium priced; 26875, 


cotton 
26871, 
26871, 


Re public—26871, 
26871, hardware; 
26871, hoisery and 


hats, felt, in all colors and styles, for | 
| men and women; 26874, pumps, hand. 


England—26809, pulp and paper mill 


machinery. 


Finland—26805, milling equipment, 
wheat, 30,000 tons yearly capacity. 


| plies, 
formation regarding the particular in- | 


9 5 . ; <6 
of the Bureau of Foreign and | coer See ee 


for American exporters to apply to the | 


nearest office of the Bureau, giving the | upper leathers; 26843, yarn, cotton, for 


and | 


| hand; 26873, cotton piece 





| than now prevails. 





shoes, rub- | 


shoes, all grades, for men and 


aniline dyes; | 





Foreign Trade Opportunities Reviewed 
In Weekly List by Department of Commerce 


| Household Goods, Foodstuffs, Chemicals for Industrial 
Use, Machinery and Rubber Novelties Sought Abroad. 


Germany—26817f, cottonseed, linseed, 
and copra cake and meal; 26813f, canned 
fruit, vegetables, and milk; 26845, in- 
struments, medical; 26855, leather lin- 
ings; 26866, leather, upper and sole; 
26867, mica, ground; 26845, optical sup- 
especially eye glasses; 26857, 
paraffin; 26824, phonograph records; 
26824, 
pocket knives for advertising purposes; 
26857, rosin; 26856, resin; 26856, tur- 
pentine; 26863, upper leathers; 26855, 


hoisery and 26810, leaf tobacco. 
Italy—26889, automobile accessories 
and novelties; 26821f, canned corned 
beef and salmon; 26821f, fatbacks; 26889, 
household electrical appliances; 26822, 
iron and steel scraps; 26821f, lard; 26847, 
novelties; 26889, office novelties; 26889, 
radio sets and parts; 26847, sporting 


| goods; 26821f, tallow; 26847, toys. 


Netherlands—26818f, barley, oats, 
corn, and linseed cake for cattle, hogs 
and poultry. 

Peru—26886f, biscuits. 

Porto Rico—26881, iron and steel gal- 
vanized sheets, plain and corrugated; 
26881, wire nails and staples. 

South Africa—26846, advetrising cal- 
endars and novelties; 26850, automobile 
accessories; 26873, clothing, second- 
goods, es- 
pecially blue prints’ for native trade; 
26873, hosiery, low and medium priced; 
26844, shoes, women’s; 26891, stoves, 
electrical. 

Spain—26862, 
sides. 

Switzerland—26806—Heathers, oil, for 
bakery ovens; 26806, soldering and cut- 
ting machines, autogenous, 

Venezuela—26823, gas pressure stoves 


leathers, upper and 


| and ranges. 


Means Suggested 


To Promote Sales 


Deferred Payment Plan and 


Steady Work Declared to 
Increase Buying Power. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


strengthening the consumer’s power to 
buy. Likewise companies endeavoring to 
stabilize employment in their plants, to 
provide steady jobs at good wages, are 
reinforcing the buying power of their 
own employes as part of the great con- 
suming public. 


It is not difficult to imagine the rela- 
tive increase in consumption in many 
classes of goods if the present purchas- 
ing power of the average consumer were 
increased 10 per cent, nor is it hard to 
visualize the new wants and, therefore, 
the new opportunities for production that 
would spring up under such conditions. 


Elimination of Waste Urged. 


Increasing the power to buy means 
larger sales of goods to satisfy present 
wants; also a larger variety of wants 
Eliminatio nof waste 
in industry creates greater, purchasing 
power. 

Preliminary conferences, general con- 
ferences, and revision conferences have 
recently been held under the auspices of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, De- 
partment of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the following groups: 

Ivory Buttons: The manufacturers of 
vegetable ivory buttons met in New York 
on July 28 to discuss the advisability of 
applying the principles of simplified 
practice to their commodity. A repre- 
sentative of the Division of Simplified 
Practice attended the meeting and out- 
lined the benefits to be obtained through 
such a movement. 

Bee-keepers’ Supplies: A prominent 
manufacturer of bee-keepers’ supplies, 
also the editor of an important maga- 
zine representing the farm equipment 
industry, has brought to the attention 
of the Division, the desirability of elimi- 
nating certain slow-selling, nonprofitable 
and obsolete bee-keeping equipment and 
supplies. The manufacturers are being 
circularized for their views regarding 
the application of simplified practice. 

Hospital Plumbing Fixtures: In ac- 
cordance with the action taken at the 
second preliminary conference of repre- 
sentatives of the vitreous china industry, 
the procelain plumbing fixtures manu- 
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Foreign Trade | 


British Coal Market 
Still Remains Quiet; 
Output Is Restricted 


9 


Seasonal Slackness of Home 
Trade Tends to Prevent 
Immediate Price Im- 
provement. 


The coal market continues quiet in 
Great Britain with no price improve- 
ment, the Department of Commerce has 
just been advised by its London office. 


The full text of the. report follows: 

British coal markets are quiet with a 
firmer undertone reported due to re- 
stricted output and a slightly better de- 
mand far export. 

The seasonal slackness of the home 
trade is tending to prevent immediate 
price improvement. Patent fuel trade 
continues active, the July exports ex- 
ceeding those of June. 

Production for the week ended July 
30 was 4,183,600 long tons with a further 
decline in employment to 990,200. 

Pitch prices are higher, though still 

quoted at 70 to 80 shillings ($17.01 to 
$19.44). 
n aseesaeunse tii hittin 
facturers, and the hospital groups, which 
was held on June 2, 1927, the Division 
is circularizing the manufacturers for 
their assurance of cooperation in con- 
nection with a survey to determine the 
sales of basic fixtures for 1926. 

Composition Books: Replies to ques- 
tionnaires regarding sales and varieties 
have been received. A consolidated re- 
port of the replies will be issued as a 
basis for preparing a tentative simplified 
practice recommendation for presenta- 
tion at a general conference to be held 
some time this fall. 

Data Sought on Surgical Gauze. 

Surgical Gauze: Under date of May 
28 a questionnaire was sent to all manu- 
facturers of surgical gauze for the pur- 
pose of obtaining data upon which to 
base a proposed simplified practice rec- 
ommendation for the consideration of, 
and adoption by, a subsequent general 
conference of representatives of manu- 
facturers, distributors and users of this 
commodity. : 

Ash Hickory Handles: An agenda is 
being prepared for a general conference 
to establish recognized grades for ash 
handles for farm-hand tools and hickory 
handles for shap and construction tools, 
etc. 

Hfdes and Leather: A preliminary con- 
ference of the calf-leather groups of the 
Tanners’ Council was held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on July 19; this group favored 
simplified practice and standardjzation, 
and voted to appoint a simplified prac- 
tice committee to investigate their prob- 
lems with the view of arriving at a basis 
for the application of simplified practice. 

Electric Refrigerators: A general con- 
ference of manufacturers of electric re- 
frigerators and refrigeration material 
was held in Cleveland July 27. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to determine on 
a simplification program to be carried 
out during the coming year. 

Turnbuckles: The simplified practice 
committee of the turnbuckle industry 
has completed its survey and has drawn 
up a tentative simplified practice recom- 
mendation covering sizes of turnbuckles, 
which recommendation will be submitted 
to a general conference of manufac- 
turers, distributers and users in the 
early fall. 

Standards Sought For Knives. 

Pocket Knives: A questionnaire has 
been drawn up by the simplified prac- 
tice committee of the pocket knife in- 
dustry, and will be circulated to all man- 
ufacturers in the near future, with the 
request that the information required 
be returned to the Division where it will 
be tabulated and serve as the basis for 
a simplified practice recommendation. 

Building Material: The simplified 
practice recommendations covering new 
billet steel for concrete reinforcement 
and solid section steel windows, which 
were recently adopted at general con- 
ferences of manufacturers, distributors 
and users, held under the auspices of the 
Division, are receiving very favorable 
comment from the industry, and it is 
expected that these recommendations 
will be published in booklet form in the 
near future. 

Blackboard: At a conference of man- 
ufacturers and‘ wholesalers, held July 28, 
in Chicago, a simplified practice recom- 
mendation was adopted by which com- 
position blackboards were reduced in 
variety from 8 colors, 18 widths and 90 
lengths, to 1 color, 8 widths and 13 
lengths. This program will become ef- 
fective for a period of one year begin- 
ning April 1, 1928, on new production, 


Do you USE 


your Washington experts? 
(Their services cost‘you nothing ) 


© HE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 47 
experts ready to dig up for you in the Washington 
bureaus of the Government information on almost any con- 
ceivable subject; particularly information relating to busi- 
ness, productior., manufacturing, distribution and advance- 
ment of trade in general. Their services are yours for the 


asking. 


. 


You receive The United States Daily. Do you realize 
that you can command the information gathering services 
of its highly trained staff through the Inquiry Division? 


Address your queries to the Inquiry Division of The 


United States Daily, 
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Department of War Summarizes Aviation Ac- 
tivities at Training Camps Now in Prog- 
gress; Enrollment of 1,700 Reported. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


with regular Army Air Corps units 
reaches 550 a year. 

“Expansion of training facilities as 
well as a substantial increase in the 
number ‘of annual flying hours for re- 
serve officers during the regular annual 
training period are also planned. 

“In connection with this latter point, 
it should be explained that our aims to 
increase Reserve.flying hours during the 
fiscal year just closed to 23,000 were 
blasted when the Supplemental Army 
Appropriation Bill shared the fate of sev- 
eral other measures which died inthe 
filibuster that marked the wind-up -of 
the last session of Congress. As it is, 
we have funds for only 16,500 flying 


hours for Reserve officers. 


There is \a possibility that the next | 


ss may approve the additional 
coos hours which went by the board last 
March. These 6,000 hours, should they 
be approved, will be added to the ay 
ing activities during the last quarter or 
the present fiscal year—April, May an 
June, 1926—thus giving us a total of 
92.500 hours for the year. 


Saye 


Recent Study Shows 
Need of Expansion 


“An interesting study of the Reserve | 
situation has just been completed by the 
Army Air Corps and shows the vital need | 


of immediate action to bolster up the 
strength and efficiency of the various 
branches of our Reserve units. 

“The survey reveals an air reserve of 

.073 officers. 
Y formidable number, but its formidabil- 
ity decreases when it is found that out of 
3.463 heavier-than-air officers, only 654 
are rated as Class A pilots—officers qual- 
ified to fly one or more types of service 
planes; 1,007 fall into Class B—officers 
competent to solo in training planes; 
while 1,802 belong in Class C—officers 
who fly but who are not competent to fly 
alone. 

“Out of 557 Reserve officers rated as 
observers, only 18 are in Class A; 32 in 
Class B; 215 in Class C and, 297 in 
Class D. The same ratio holds good with 
lighter-than-air Reserve officera. Of 
pilots in this branch, 2 are in Class A; 
8 in Class B; 8 in Class C. Of lighter 
than-air observers, 4 are in Class A; 14 


in Class B; 84 in Class C and 44 in Class | 


D. In addition there are 1,889 Air Re- 
serve officers listed as nonflyers. 


Progress Is Limited 


In Instructing Pilots 
“No effort should be spared to build up 


the “A” Classes in the Air Reserve. No | 


effort:is being spared, for that matter, 
by the War Department itself. But the 


work of making flyers out of new ma- | 


terial or keeping officers with pilots’ 
ratings: in flying trim requires money, 
planes, instructors and, last but not 
least, a certain amount of patience. 
Rome was not built in one day and it is 
only recently that demands for increased 
air defenses and increased Army air ac- 
tivity has found response among the 
mass of the people. 

“The Army Air Corps, in its regular 
as well as in its reserve branches, is at 


present passing through what may be | 
Old | 
to modern types | 
and in this process it has not been pos- | 


termed a reconstruction period. 


ships are giving way 


sible to have the number of replacements 
keep abreast with the number of wash- 
outs. Discontinuation of the “Jenny,” 
for instance, will momentarily impede 
some of the Reserve activity, 
be a temporary inconvenience out of 


which will grow much more satisfactory | 
SP - | 
conditions than have existed heretofore. | 


“Balancing the curtailment of flying 
hours represented by the elimination of 


JN planes and the failure = Congress | 


to grant appropriations for 23,000 flying 
hours in 1927-28 against steps taken to 
promote air reserve efficiency and 
growth, the fair-minded observer cannot 
fail to reach the conclusion that the re- 


sults are on the credit and not on the | 


debit side of the ledger amd that the 
Army Air Corps, the War Department 
and the Government itself have demon- 
strated in the most practicable manner 


their interest in and appreciation of our | 


Air Reserve.” 


Aviation Activities at 
Training Camps Summarized 

A summary of the reserve activities 
during the summer of 1927 was made 
public by the War Department on Au- 
gust 14. It follows in full text: 

More then 1,700 Air 
and National Guard officers, 
R.O.T.C. stuents, 
various Army aviation training 
when the 1927 summer instruction season 
now at its heigh, closes in September. 

These courses af training give war 
time pilots, who are no longer 
Regular Army, an opportunity to keep 
themselves in flying trim, and also teach 
civil and commercial fliers the principles 
of military aviation. All are instructed 
by Army Air Corps officers. 

The training camps are 


as well as 


supervised 


through the various Army Corps Area | 


headquarters at Boston, Massachusetts, 
New York, New York, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Atlanta, Georgia, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Illinois, Omaha, Nebraska, San 
Antonio, Texas, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Ninth Corps Area, of which San 
Francisco is the headquarters, leads in 
the volume of training activity. 
Corps Area, with Chicago as 
quarters, is a close runner-up. 


its head- 


The following is a summary of the en- | 


rollment at the various air 
camps throughout the country: 

First Corps Area (Headquarters, Bos- 
ton)—52 Reserve, 30 National Guard and 
30 R. O. T. C. students. Training fields 
for this area are located at Boston and 


training 


At first glance this seems | 


but it will | 


Corps Reserve | 


will have attended the | 
camps | 


in the | 


The Sixth | 


Concord, Massachusetts; Mitchel Field, 
New York, and Langley Field, Virginia. 

Second Corps Area (Headquarters, 
New York)—78 Reserve, 28 National 
Guard. The training field for this area 
is at Mitchel Field, New York. 

Third Corps Area (Headquarters, Bal- 
timore)—83 Reserve, 44 National Guard, 
46 R. O. T. C. Training fields are at 
Aberdeen, Maryland, Bolling Field, D. C.; 
| Langley Field, Virginia, and Martins- 
burg, West Virginia. 

Fourth Corps Area (Headquarters, At- 
lanta)—61 Reserves, 46 National Guard, 
22 R. O. T. C. Training fields are at 
Montgomery, Alabama; Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Fifth Corps Area (Headquarters, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio)—40 Reserve, 11 National | 
Guard. Training for this district is at 
Selfridge Field, Michigan. 

Sixth Corps Area (Headquarters, Chi- | 
cago)—270 Reserve, 45 National Guard, 
30 R. O. T. C. Training fields are at | 
Belleville and Rantoul, Iil., and es 
Grayling and Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Seventh Corps Area (Headquart@s, 
Omaha)—113 Reserve, 46 National 
Guard. Training fields are at Fort | 
Riley, Kans.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; and Little Rock, Ark. 

Eighth Corps Area (Headquarters, San 
Antonio)—191 Reserve, 47 National | 
Guard, 30 R. O. T. C. Training fields are 
Fort Crockett, Fort Sam Houston and 
Palacios, Tex., and Lowry Field, Colo. 

Ninth Corps Area (Headquarters, § 
Francisco)—290 Reserve, National 
Guard, 40 R. 0. T. C. Training fields 
are at Santa Monica, San Francisco, San 
Diego, Los Angeles and Capitola, Calif.; 
Seattle and Camp Lewis, Wash.; and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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In Samoa Urged 


Hawaiian Delegates Protest 
| Proposal to Transfer Author- | 
ity to Interior Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

due to the farsightedness and compete | 
| disinterestedness as to exploitation of | 
the Naval Governors. 

Many visitors to Samoa speak of 
the Samoans as lazy and shiftless, in | 
which characterization, they. show a 
lack of sympathy with the native peo- 
| ple. It disregards their mode of life, 
| disregards their philosophy of life, and | 
only considers life from the Caucasian 
viewpoint. 

They forget that there is in 
can Samoa, no poverty, 
no orphan asylums and 


Ameri- 
no gangsters, 
none of the 


dregs of society, unléss there be some 
stray beachcomber of other than Poly- | 
The Samoans are all able | 


nesian stock. 
to take care of themselves, to build 
their houses, to make a living, and 
| surely that is one of the goals towards 
which the Caucasian civilization is striv- 
ing—to make a living—and many 
not succeed. 

Were we to implant Caucasian civil- 
ization and all the American system of 
law into American Samoa, along which 

private tenure of real property, the 
| story of Hawaii would be surely re- 
peated in that little land, 
would follow poverty and crime. * 

I should like to talk with you 
this subject at some length. I 
ask of you at the present time to keep 
in mind the history of Polynesia, that 
where the white man’s way 
introduced without reservation, 
native has been shoved to the wall 
all but killed off. 

Here in my own Hawaii there is 
plenty of evidence to that effect, and 
I would save the Samoan from a similar 
fate. They are safe now, 
them so. 

When they have absorbed more 
our ways, when they have been im- | 
munized against our ills, then, perhaps, 
| will be time enough to engraft on their 
| life our political system, but not now. 

There is one thing that should be 
done. The cession of the islands should | 
be accepted by Congress, and they be 
made part of the Federal Domain, 
| that their inhabitants may be 


do 


on 


the 


of 


given a 





been given to the American Indian. 

The government should remain under 
| Naval supervision, and an organic act 
passed setting forth the basic law for 
their government. 


Cone ciliation Is Asked 
In Six Labor Disputes 


Three Adjustments Reached in 
Week Through Federal 
Servi ice. 


Six new labor controversies were 
placed before the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor in the week 
ended August 13, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Director of Concili- 
ation, Hugh L. Kerwin. 
| At the end of the week there were 40 
| strikes before the Department for settle- 
ment, in addition to five controversies 
which had not rached the strike stage, 
it was stated. Three adjustments of dis- 
putes 
said. 

The new cases coming before the De- 
partment, with the name of the com- 
pany, location, craft involved, number of 
workers, where given, and cause, follow: 

Evans Construction Company, Colum- 








and there | 
only 


has been | 


, and ! 


please leave | 


so | 


status as to citizenship, the same as has | 
| involved, 
| 


} not 


were made during the week, it was | 
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Army Plans Expansion Program 


For Reserve Units in Air Corps 


T= vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


ministrative organization. 


First, Public Health; 


tions; 


second, 


Conservation; 
portation; eighth, 
Welfare; tenth, 

Science; 


Taxation; 
Trade 
twelfth, Shipping; 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; 
Utilities; 


Enforcement. 


ployers and employes to avail themselves of its ma- 


chinery. 


The Service is neutral, 


services rendered to either employer or employe. 
pumber of persons placed in employment through this 
cooperative Service during the fiscal year ended June 


30, 1927, was 1,688,476. 


In certain circles the idea preyails that an employ- 
ment service is necessary only during periods of busi- 
ness depression and wide-spread unemployment, but a 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 


third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 


Practices; 
thirteenth, For- 
fifteenth, Public 
sixteenth, Communications; 
teenth, National Defense; and eighteenth, Law 
The present group deals with 


and makes no charge for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


Topic 19-Labor 


Foreign Rela- 


Social 
eleventh, 


ninth, 


seven- 


wages, 


Kansas, 


The the country. 


well equipped employment service is necessary for the 


stabilizing of labor in times of prosperity. 
functioning throughout the country at all times is in a 
position to direct surplus labor to places where it is 


Influences such as changing methods of production 
and distribution, and increased utilization of labor-sav- 
ing machinery, have been at work during the past few 
years, which reduced employment opportunities, but at 
the same time created a more stabilized labor market. 
Trere is less labor turn-over than heretofore. 
the problem confronting the public employment offices 


A Service 


While 


is thus rendered more Gifficult, we must, of course, 


recognize the enhanced economic value of a condition 
vherein wage earners apparently are more cautious 
about making voluntary changes in their own employ- 


ment status. 
* * © 


HE expense of establishing and maintaining the pub- 
lic employment services of the several States and 
municipalities is borne largely by the States and mu- 


nicipalities themselves. 


penalty 
service work. 


The United States Employment Service acts in the 
capacity of a clearing house, and is able through its 
cvoperative service to clear labor from States where 
there is an over-supply to other States where a short- 


age exists. 
* * * 


The expansion and development of the Farm Labor 
Division of the United States Employment Service is 


prodacing gratifying results. 


However, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes a small financial allotment, provides the 
forms to conduct the work, and extends the aid of the 


This Division is charged 
with the responsibility of recruiting and distrbiuting 
men for the seasonal harvesting of practically all crops 
from Texas to the State of Washington. 


regarding 
ecuntry. 


envelope privilege to facilitate employment 


demand. 


A summary of the number of seasonal farm la- 


borers and general farm hands directed to employment 
during the calendar year ended December 31, 
shows a total of approximately 425,000. We believe the 
farmers of the great wheat, cotton, and corn belts ap- 

preciate that the Federal Government, 


Copyr 


Federal activities in con nection with Labor. 
By Richard T. Jones, 
Acting Director General, United States Employment 
Service. 
HE United States Employment Service, of the 
Department of Labor, is interested in the clear- 
ance and distribution of labor, and functions to 
the end that supply and demand will be evenly 
balanced. It cooperates with the State and municipal 
public employment services, and cordially invites em- 
~ * * 
needed. 


1926, 


through the der 


The Farm 


Topical Survey of the Government 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Federal Employment Service Aids in Equalizing 
Supply and Demand for Labor Over Country 


Fourth Article—Federal Employment Service 


United States Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor, is rendering valuable assistance by helping to 
selve their labor problems. 


* * * 


HE wheat harvest begins in Texas about June 1 and 

moves northward and westward as the grain ripens. 
The Employment Service establishes cooperation with 
ccunty agents, chambers of commerce, and producers 
within the areas served to the end that harmony of 
plans and action has resulted. 
daily reporting system by which the central office or 
field headquarters receives a record of daily activities 
along with reports of shortages, surpluses, labor needs, 
and all facts necessary to the intelligent han- 
dling of men for the harvesting of the crops. 


It has established a 


Labor Division of the United States 
Fmployment Service has also extended seasonal farm 
lebor service to the cotton producers of Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Louisiana; to the pro- 
duce sections of southern Texas, Colorado, Washington, 
and Oregon; to the strawberry districts of northwest- 
ern Arkansas and southwestern Missouri; to the potato 
producers of the Red River Valley; to the fruit orchards 
and berry fields of Washington and Oregon; and to the 
ecrn producers of Iowa, 


Nebraska, Missouri, and 


* * * 


The Junior Division of the United States Employ- 
nient Service functions through cooperation with Pub- 
l'e Employment Services of the several States, with 
public school systems, 


and other agencies throughout 


The Junior Division stresses the importance of voca- 
tional and educational advice and suitable placement 
of the great army of boys and girls who finish only 
the minimum required schooling and are not prepared 
to enter into industry and business. 
Junior Division is assisting in the operation of local 
placement offices in 30 cities in 15 States. 


At present the 


* . * 


HE Industrial Information Division gathers monthly 

information concerning industrial conditions. 
country is divided into nine zones, with a director in 
charge of each zone. 
by these directors in the cities within their districts, 
these contacts including chambers of commerce, labor 
union officials, employment offices, industrial leaders, 
business men and other sources of information. 
this comment comes to the administrative office it is 
carefully re-edited and published monthly in the In- 
dustrial Employment Information Bulletin. 


The 


Contacts have been established 


When 


There is ample proof that the Industrial Employ- 
ment Information Bulletin is being increasingly relied 
upon by those seeking employment and by employers 
in search of workers for all branches of industry. This 
tendency on the part of both classes will doubtless 
manifest itself more and more for the reason that they 
know that the sole aim of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is to present the facts as we find them 

employment 
A public employment service cannot properly 
have a different motive. 


conditions throughout the 


* * 


In order that the public may receive early benefit 
f:cm this information, a special edition is prepared for 
the press, and made available to everyone by wide and 
generous publicity. 
585 cities, which is an increase of 12 industrial centers 
over the previous year. 


Comment is being received from 


Copies of the bulletin are furnished to all Public 
Employment Offices in cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service, supplying them with in- 
formation as to where opportunities for employment 
exist, and where the supply of labor is greater than the 
It is also furnished to labor organizations, 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers, business men, 
railroads and libraries. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 16, 
Chairman of the United States Board of Me- 
ditaion, will tell of the work of the Board un- 
the Railway Labor Act. 


ight, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Samuel E. Winslow, 
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wage scale; Hess-Goldsmith Silk Com- | 


wage scale and working con- 


ditions; United Pants Company, Wor- 


| cester, Mass., pants makers, 36 involved, 


working conditions; oil workers, New- 
ark, O., number not given, discharges; | 
Capital Taxicab Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., drivers, numbers not given, cause 
given; Stein & Merritt and other 
companies, New York City, necktie 
makers, number not given, working con- 
ditions. 

Adjustments during the week, with the 
names of the company, location, craft in- 
volved, number of workers where given, | 
and cause, follow: 

United Pants Company, 
Mass., pants makers, 36 involved, con- 
ditions in plant; Lasay Silk Company, 
Fall River, Mass., textile workers, 40 
involved, wage reductions; Chicopee 
Falls Manufacturing Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., loom fixers, 584 involved, 
working conditions and recognition of 
union. 


Worcester, 


Brig. Gen. Harts to Take 
Military 


Course in France 


Brigadier General 
Military Attache to 
a month’s course of 
Information of Generals 


Permission for 
William W. Harts, 
France, to attend 
the Cycle of 


bus, O., carpenters, number not given, | and Colonels at Versailles, France, was 


; 


granted by the Department of War Au- | master Corps, 
pany, Kingston, Pa., textile workers, 600 | gust 13, the Department announced. 
The full text of the statement fol- 


lows: 
The War Department has 
liam W. Harts, 


of the Cycle 


in October and November. 


States Army to 


granted 
permission for Brigadier General Wil- 
Military Attache 
France, to attend the four weeks’ course 
of Information of Gen- 
erals and Colonels to be held at Ver- 
sailles, France, by the French Army 
General 
Harts is the first officer of the United 
attend this course of 


to 


relieved from duty a; 
structing quartermaster, Washington, D. C., 


Center. 


First Lieut. Howard B. Nurse, 


signed to station 
Eighth Corps Area. 


at Denver, Colo., 


(Field Artillery), relieved from present du- 
ties at Fort Sam Houston, 
15th Field Artillery, same post. 


con- 


ordered to report for duty at Army Medical 


Quarter- 
master Corps, now on duty in office of Quar. 
termaster General, assigned to duty as con- 
structing quartermaster, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. John A. Clark, Medical Corps, 
relieved from present assignment at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., as- 


in 


Second Lieut. Conrad L. Boyle, Air Corps 


Tex., assigned to 


instruction. 


Issued August 12. 


Capt. Roger Hilsman, Infantry, relieved 
from assignment at St. Thomas Military 
Academy, St. Paul, Minn., ordered to duty 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Capt. Heywood S. Dodd, First Cavalry, 
relieved from further assignment at Camp 
Marfa, Tex., detailed as instructor of Cav- 
alry, New York National Guard, with sta- 
tion at Rochester, N. Y. 

Major Gen. William 
Artillery, ordered to 
board for examination. 

Major Dwight F., Johns, Corps of Engi- 
neers, detailed as a member of a board of 
officers to study battlefields for commenora- 
tive purposes, vice Major Charles L. Hall, 
Corps of Engineers, relieved. 

Lieut. Col. John A. Berry, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, detailed as a member of 
a board to continue studies reduction of 
paper work, vice Major Edward A. Brown, 
Adiutant General’s Department. 

Capt. George YH, Schumacher, 


J. Snow, 
report to 


Chief of 
retiring 


Quartere 


| Army Orders | | 


| relieved from assignment in office of Chief 


Capt. Martin C. Martin, Infantry, relieved 
from assignment as instructor, National 
Guard, Little Rock, Ark., assigned to 20th 
Infantry, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


Lieut. Col. Douglas McCaskey, Cavalry, 


of Cavalry, assigned to duty as student in 
Army War College. 

Second Lieut. Emma Haefer, Army Nurse 
Corps, retired from service. 

Capt. Albert Kalb, Quartermaster Corps, 
retired from active service. 

Lieut. Col. William R. Davis, 
Corps, retired from active service. 

Capt. Wilbur FE. Elliott, Quartermaster 
Corps, reliéved from duty in office of Quar- 
termaster General, ordered to Fort Winfield 
Seott, Cesif, 

First Lieut. Hector Anthony Alfonso, 
Infantry Reserve, ordered to Fort Benning, 
Ga., for training with 29th Infantry, 

Major Terry S. Bull, Dental Corps, re- 
lieved from assignment at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., ordered to Fort. D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming. 

Major Donald A. Robinson, Cavalry, re- 
lieved from assignment at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Oreg., assigned to 


dith Cavalry, Monterey, Calif, 


Medical 


= 


| 


| 
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New Books Received by Fibeary of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number 


Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, bp. of 
Hippo. The Confessions of Augustine, 
edited by John Gibb... and William 
Montgomery .,.. 2d ed. 479 p. (Cam- 
bridge patristic texts.) Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1927. 

27-15237 

Bailey, Thomas Laval. ... The Guey- 
dan, a new middle Tertiary formation 
from the southwestern coastal plain 
of Texas. 187 p., illus. (University of 
Texas bulletin, no. 2645: Dec. 1, 1926.) 
Austin, Tex., The University, 1926. 

27-27209 

Boulenger, Edward George. A natural- 
ist at teh Zoo, with 34 illustrations 
by L. R. Brightwell. 206 p. London, 
Duckworth, 1926. 27-26591 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. The in- 
genious gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha, translated from the Spanish 
by John Ormsby, with an introduction 
by George Edward Woodberry. 2 v. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1926. 27-15247 

Chandler, Elizabeth Lathrop. ... A 
study of the sources of the tales and 
romances written by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 64 p. (Smith college studies 
in modern languages. vol. vii no. 4, 
July, 1926.) Northampton, Smith col- 
lege, 1926. 27-15252 

Charters, Werrett Wallace. Basic ma- 
teriakh for a pharmaceutical curricu- 
lum, prepared under the direction of 
W. W. Charters ... A,B. Lemon... 
Leon M. Monell. 366 p. N. Y., Me- 
Graw, 1927. 

Cotter, Sir James Laurence, bart. 
simple guide to rock gardening. 
p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 27-15226 

Crascredo, pseud. Horse sense & sensi- 
bility, illustrated by Lionel Edwards: 
125 p. London, Country life, 1926. 

27-15227 

Eastman, R. O., ine. Zanesville and 36 
other American communities; a study 
of markets and of the telephone as a 
market index. 188 p. illus. N. 
The Literary digest, 1927. 27-15211 

Eickmann, Walther. Lutheran doctrine; 
an explanation of Luther’s Small cate- 
chism. 47 p. West New York, N. J., 
1927. 27-15234 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essays with in- 
troduction by Andrew J. George. First 
and second series complete in one 
volume. 438 p. N. Y., Crowell, 1926. 

27-15251 

. .. Hypotension. 
(Medicine monographs. vol. 

Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 

27-15228 

. Anthology 

124 p. (Wis- 

London, Murray, 


A 
126 


Friedlander, Alfred. 
193 p. 
XIII) 
1927. 


Goodwin, Gwendoline, ed. 
of modern Indian poetry. 
dom of the East). 
1927. 27-15246 

Haviland, Maud Doria. Forest, steppe, 
& tundra; studies in animal environ- 
ment, (by Mrs. H. H. Brindley). 213 p. 
illus. Cambridge, Eng., The Univer- 
sity press, 1926. 27-15258 

Hayes, Bridget T. The sure way mini- 
mum essentials of correct English. 
Rev. ed. of Drill exercises in English. 
By... [and] Esther R. Challman. 160 
p. (The sure way series). Minne- 
apolis, Correct English service, 1927. 

27-15238 

Hochwalt, Albert Frederick. Makers of 
bird dog history. v. I. illus. Dayton, 
A. F. Hochwalt co., 1927 27-15225 

Horridge, Frederick. . . The problem of 
apprenticeship in the six basic build- 
ing trades. 142 p. (University of 
California. School of education. Divi- 
sion of vocational education. Division 
bulletin no. 19. Trade and industrial 
series, no. 5.) Berkeley, Calif., 1926. 

27-27181 

The Inquiry, New York. The worker and 
his job; outlines for the use of work- 
ers’ groups. 65 p. N. Y., Association 
press, 1927. 27-15212 


| Jung, Leo. Living Judaism 2d ed. 360 p. 


N. Y., The Night & day press, 5687— 
1927. 27-15235 
Koos, Leonard Vincent. The junior high 
school, with an introduction by Henry 
Suzzallo ... Enl. ed. 506 p. illus. 
Boston, Ginn, 1927. 27-15221 
“Macbride, J. Francis. . . . Various sper- 
matophytes. . . . Mosses of Peru by 
R. S. Williams. p. 99-139. illus. (Field 
museum of natural history. Publica- 
tion 244. Botanical series. vol. iv, no. 
5). Chicago, 1927. 27+15257 
Marriott, Sir John Arthur Ransome. 
The mechanism of the modern state; 
a treatise on the science and art of 
government. 2 v. Oxford, The Claren- 
don press, 1927. 27-15214 
Masefield, John. Tristan and Isolt; a 
play in yerse. 135 p. London, Heine- 
mann, 1927. 27-15241 
Newsholme. Sir Arthur. Evolution. of 
preventive medicine. 226 p.  Balti- 
mote, Williams & Wilkins, 1927. 
27-15229 
. Papers on Iowa Fungi. 58 p. (Uni- 
versity of Iowa studies in natural his- 
tory . vol. xi, no. 10. University 
of Towa studies. New series 116.) Iowa 
City, Ia., The University, 1926. 
27-27197 
Peters, Walter H. Swine questions an- 
swered. 141 p., illus. St. Paul, Webb 
book publishing co., 1927. 27-15223 
Peterson, John Oswell. Plainer penman- 
ship; intermediate books (grades 7, 8, 
9). 128 p., illus. (The, purposeful 
writing . series.) Milwaukee, The 
Bruce co., 1927. 27-15222 
Plummer, Helen Jeanne. . . . Foramini- 
fera of the Midway formation in 
Texas. 209 p., illus. (University of 
Texas bulletin. no. 2644: Nov. 22, 
1926.) Austin, Tex., The University, 
1926. 27-27232 
Royal beking powder company, New 
York. Alum in baking powder. The 
complete text of the “Trial examiner’s 
report upon the facts,” including a re- 
view of scient'®> testimony concerning 
alum in baking powder and its physio- 
logical effec :, as submitted on No- 
vember 12, 1925, by trial examiner Ed- 
ward M. Averill to the Federal trade 
commission, Washington, D. C., in the 
matter of Royal baking powder com- 
pany, docket no. 540; accompanied by 
facsimilies of two orders of the Fed- 


27-15232 | 


Ye | 


is at end of last line. 


eral trade commission, printed with 
special type arangeme1.t and published, 
. with added foreword, notes and indices, 
by Royal baking’ powder company. 
90 p. N. Y., 1927. 27-15213 
Ryan,-Heber Hinds. Ability grouping in 
the junior high school, by, . . . and 
Philippine Creclius . -with an in- 
troduction by James M. Glass. 223 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1927, 27-15220 
Siege d’Orleans (Mystery). Saint Joan 
of Orleans; scenes from the fifteenth 
century Mystere du seige d’Orleans, 
selected and translated by Joan Evans 
.. , the text edited by Paul Studer. 
191 p., illus, Oxford, Clarendon press, 
1926. 27-15248 
Smith, Solomon Charles Kaines. 
Cotman. 


XXVIII.) 


66 p., plates (British artists 
N. Y., Stokes, 1926. 
27-15190 
Stengel, Alfred. A text-book of pathol- 
ogy, by ... and Herbert Fox. . . 8th 
ed., reset, with 552 text illustrations, 
many in colors, and 18 colored plates, 
1138 p. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1927. 
27-15230 
Strickland, Crump J. The storage bat- 
tery. 104 p., illus. Charlotte, N. C., 
C. J. Strickland, 1927. 27-15253 
Stuart, Hugh. The training of modey@ 
foreign language teachers for the sec. 
ondary schools in the United States, 
111 p. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributoins to education, 
no. 256. Published also as thesis (Ph. 
D.) Columbia university, 1927.) N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1927. 27-15243 
Thompson, Francis. Francis 
Thompson. 31 p. (The Augustan 
books of English poetry. Second se- 
ries, no. 3. London, Benn, 1927. 
27-14987 
Try one of these! Revue sketches. 64 p. 
(French’s acting edition. no. 317.) 
London, French, 1927, 27-15240 
Waugh, Frank Albert. Formal design 
in landscape architecture; a statement 
of principles with special reference to 
their present use in America. 191 p., 
illus. N. Y., Orange Judd, 1927. 
27-15224 
Wentz, Abdel Ross. History of the Get- 
tysburg theological seminary of the 
General “synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran church in the United States 
and of the United Lutheran church in 
America, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
1826-1926. Published by the authority, 
of the directors. 624 p. illus. Phila- 
delphia, United Lutheran publication 
house, 1927. 27-15073 
White, Mrs. Alma (Bridwell). Musingg 
of the past; illustrated by Rev. Bran- 
ford Clarke. 112 p. Zarephath, N. Ji 
Pillar of fire, 1927. 27-15239 
Yeats, William Butler... .W. B. Yeats, 
31 p. (The Augustan books of Englisifp 
poetry. Second series, no. 4) Londotty 
Benn, 1927. 27-14989 
Zellers, George Andrew. Reason and evo- 
lution. 188 p. Philadelphia, The John 
C. Winston co., 1927, 27-15254 





Government Books 
and Publications 


| 
American Documented Seagoing Mer- 
chant Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and 
Over. Serial Number 116. Issued by 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce. Price 10 cents. 
[19-26597] 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries. . Part 1, 
Group 2. Pamphlets, Leaflets, Con- 
tributions to Newspapers or Periodi- 
cals, etc.; lectures, sermons, addresses 
for oral delivery, dramatic composi- 
« tions, maps, motion pictures. 1927, 
New Series, Volume 24, No. 2. Sub- 
scription price $1 for part 1, groups 1 
and 2. [6-35347] 
Examination Papers for Admission to the 
United States Naval Academy. Feb- 
ruary, 1918, April, 1927. Issued by the 
Bureau of Nasigaticn, Navy Depart- 
ment. Free, at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Ma. [8-35154] 
Index to Commerce Reports, Nos. 14-26. 
Volume 2. April, May, June, 1927. 
Issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Price 5 cents. 
[17-29846] 
Laws governing the Organization and 
Administration of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in i 
Relation to Veterans of the Worlft 
War. Compiled by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. Price 25 cents. 27-26835 
Market for Motion Pictures in Central 
Europe, Italy and Spain. Compiled in 
Moiion-Picture Section, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. From 





Reports by George R. Canty, American 
Trade Commissioner. Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 499. Price 10 cents. 
[27-26825] 
Origin and Distribution of the Commere 
cial Potato Crop. By J. W. Strowe 
bridge, Principal Marketing Assistant, 
Division of Fruits and Vegetables, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Technical 
Bulletin No. 7. Price 15 cents. 
[Agr 27-485] 
Rules of Practice and Procedure and 
Statements of Policy. Issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Price 5 
cents. [27-26834] 
The British Underwear Market. By C, 
Grart Isaacs, Assistant Trade Commise 
sioner, London. Trade Information 
Pulletin No. £60, Mureau of Foreign 
aud Domestic Commerce. Price 10 
cents, [27-26836] 
The Balance of Iniernational Payments 
of the United States in 1926. By Ray 
Hall, Assistant Chief. Finance and 
Investiaent D:vision, Bureau of For- 
eign and Desiesiie Commerce, with a 
foreword by Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commeree. Trade Information 
Bulleti. No 603. Price av cents. 
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Beneficiaries 


Examiner Reversed 


And Claims Allowed 
- On Detachable Cap 


Examiners-in-Chief Rule 
There Is No Double Pat- 
enting Bar to Ap- 
plication. 


APPLICATION OF ADELBERT E. BRONSON. 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1637332 was issued to Bronson 

on Aug. 2, 1927, for an improvement in 

Quick Detachable Caps, on application 

filed Feb. 12, 1920. 


Kwis, Hudson and Kent for appellant. 

Since generic claims for a quick de- 
tachable cap were directed to divisible 
subject matter from specific claims 
patented by appellant and copending with 
application, Examiners-in-Chief held that 
there was no double patenting bar to the 
application. The full text of the opinion 
of the Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Ruck- 
man and Ide) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of all claims of the application 10 in 
number. Since the sole question involved 
in the appeal is one of law there js no 


» need to reproduce any of the appealed 


tlaims. 
, Claims Are Rejected. 


The claims are rejected for double 
patenting in view of appellant’s prior 
patent No. 1528394, granted January 
20, 1925, on an application filed on the 
same day as the instant application, to 
wit; on February 12, 1920. 

In the statement on appeal the exami- 
ner says, referring, we assume, to the 
tlaims on appeal and those of the patent: 


“The claims differ in scope but are 
dased on identical structures in the two 
tases. All of the claims in this applica- 
sion could have been made in the patent 
and there is no room for two patents 
yased on the same invention.” 


We do not know why the examiner 
states that the claims are based on iden- 
sical structures in the two cases. In 
the construction disclosed in the instant 
tase and upon which the appealed claims 
ire predicated the nut within the cap 
x shell and through which the shell is 
secured to the valve stem is a solid nut. 
This is true of all forms of the inven- 
ion disclosed in the present application. 
‘n the patent No. 1523394, on the other 
iand, the nut is a split nut adapted to 
xe expanded into contact with the shell. 
‘n Figure 4 of the patent there is shown 
in additional feature not disclosed in the 
vending application, to wit: a spring 
searing on the split nut. 


Appealed Claims Broad. 


Coming now to a consideration of the 
‘ppealed claims and the claims of patent 
No. 1523394 we note two facts (1) that 
he claims on appeal are broad and do 
‘over not only the disclosure of the 
nstant application but also the disclo- 
ure of the patent; (2) that each of the 
‘laims of the patent is limited to a con- 
itruction not disclosed in the pending 
pplication. Each of the patent claims 
ncludes either “a split member,” “a split 
ut” or a “gripping member” adapted to 
‘*xpand or to be expanded to lock the 
ihell and valve stem together. Some of 
he claims of the patent also include 
he spring heretofore mentioned. 

In the matter quoted above from the 
itatement on appeal it is said that the 
\:ppealed claims could have been made in 
he patent and the inference is sought 
© be drawn that this being the case to 
low the claims in question would be 
louble patenting of the claims of the 
vatent. But this is not the test of double 
vatenting. It is perfectly well settled 
hat the granting of an improvement 
vatent with limited c @ms or a patent 
or a species of an invention with claims 
imited to the species wil! not invalidate 
» patent with generic claims later to 
ssue but concurrently pending. This is 
sarticularly true where as here the appli- 
‘ation last to issue at all times was as- 
erting the broad claims. 


Rule On Double Patenting. 


The rule with respect to double pat- 

mting as it applies to the instant case 
s stated in Century Electric Co. v. West- 
nghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 191 F. 350 
is follows: 
‘put an earlier patent does not invalid- 
ite a later patent to the same inventor 
‘or a distinct different invention not 
aimed and secured by the earlier 
vatent, whether that invention is general 
r specific, is of a process or a machine, 
xr of both, and whether it is of an 
vriginal machine or process, or of an im- 
rrovement thereon.” 

To the same effect is Vapor Car Heat- 
ng Co. v. Cold Car Heating & Lighting 
So. 296 F. 188. 

The examiner in the statement on ap- 
veal refers to in re Woodsome and Swan, 
‘49 O. G., 4. But in that case there 
vas but a single inventive idea, the draw- 
ng and description were the same in the 
wo cases and the claims in the patent 
ipplication and in the divisional case 
liffered only in scope. In other words, 
he claims under consideration in the 
ited case fell under the first class of 
ases discussed in ex parte Mullen and 
Mullen C. D. 1890, differing among them- 
elves only as they constituted different 
tatements of one and the same indivis- 
ble invention. We have pointed out 
ibove that the claims of the Bronson 
vatent No. 1523894 are limited to a 
pecifcally different form of invention 
rom that disclosed in the instant case, 
hat is to say, the claims of the patent 
ire either directly or by implication 
imited to a split nut as the means for 
ocking the shell to the valve stem, a 
onstruction not disclosed in the applica- 
ion on appeal. 

Two Additional Claims. 


Appellant has presented for our con- 
ideration and recommendation two addi- 
ional claims, numbered 11 and 12. These 
laims emphasize the feature of the solid 


.- wut as a connecting means between the 
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Federal Court Refuses to Cancel Insurance Policies 
After Beneficiary Has Begun Suit in State Tribunal 


None of Exceptions 
To Rule Applicable 


Equity Court Will Not Inter- 
vene Where All Defienses 
Usable at Law?, 


New York Lire INSURANCE, COMPANY 
v. Mrs. Susie G. MARSHALL, WIDOW 
oF FRANK A. MARSHALL, No. 18776; 
DIsTRICT CoURT, EASTERN DiSTRICT OF 
LOUISIANA. 

The defendant herein is the beneficiary 
under two policies of insurance. The de- 
fendant moved to dismiss the plaintiff’s 
bill in equity which prayed for cancella- 
tion and return of the two policies for 
alleged misrepresentations ani suppres- 
sions of fact by the insured. The de- 
fendant had previously filed suit in a 
State court upon one policy. 


The court held in this case that as the 
plaintiff was not threatened with irrep- 
arable loss or injury and as_ both 
parties had ample opportunity’ to prop- 
erly frame issues in a State céurt with- 
out multiplicity »f suits or vexattious and 
unnecessary litigation, the motion to dis- 
miss would be sustained. 

Richard B. Montgomery and B. D. Tal- 
ley for plaintiff. Ott & Rich for re- 
spondent. ; 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Burns on the motion to dismiss follows: 

The defendant is the widow of Frank 
A. Marshall, who died November 27, 
1926. She is beneficiary under two pol- 
icies of insurance for $2,500 each on the 
life of her said deceased husband. She 
moves to dismiss plaintiff’s bill im equity, 
which prays for a cancellation and re- 
turn of the two policies for alleged mis- 
representations and suppressions of fact 
by the insured with respect to his health 
and medical history in two applications 
made by him for the insurance, preced- 
ing the issuance of the policies. 


Insurance Firm Declared 
Policies to Be Rescinded 


Followjng Frank A. Marshall's death 
the Insurance Company, plaintiff, had de- 
clared the policies rescinded and had of- 
fered to return the paid premiums. 


filed suit in the Twenty-second Judicial 
District Court for the Parish of Wash- 
ington, State of Louisiana, upon one 
policy only, praying for a judgment of 
$2,500. She has not as yet sued upon 
the other policy, which is for a _ like 
amount. 

Before defending that suit, whith was 
not removable to this court, the. Insur- 
ance Company filed this suit in equity 
praying for an injunction to restrain 
further proceedings by the defendant, as 
plaintiff, in the said court, during the 
pendency of this suit, and also praying 
for the cancellation and return of the 
policies as hercinabove first stated. 

By this motion to dismiss, thie de- 
fendant attacks the jurisdiction. of this 
court, urging the prohibition of section 
265 of the Judicial Code against the 
granting of injunctions by the courts of 
the United States to stay proceedings in 
any court of a State, and also the, pro- 
hibition of section 267 of the Judicial 
Code, which prohibits suits in equity in 
the courts of the United States in any 
case where a plain, adequate and com- 
plete remedy may be had at law. 

Ordinarily this court would have and 
should exerc. jurisdiction in a suit for 
‘the cancellation of a policy of insurance 
for fraud, between citizens of different 
States, where the amount in controversy 
exceeds $3,000 and grant equitable. rem- 
edy therein, even though the cause of 
action in the suit arose out of two sepa- 
rate policies or contracts, such as are 
in question here. 

These two policies for $2,500 each, 
considered togcther for jurisdictional 
purposes since they are between the 
same parties, are of the same character, 
and, according to the averments of the 
bill, grew out of substantially the same 
transaction or negotiation. See Mutual 
Life Ins. v. Rose, 294 Fed. 122; Mass. 
Pro. Assn. v. Kittles, 2 Fed (2nd) 211. 
It is the actual matter in dispute, the 
value of the rights involved that is con- 
trolling in determining the jurisdicticm. 
Wright v. Mut. Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., 
3 Fed. (2nd) 501; Mass. Pro. Assn. v. 
Kittles, supra. 


State Court First 
Assumed Jurisdiction 


But, where a court of a State has first 
assumed jurisdiction of a cause which is 
lawfully within its jurisdiction, and that 
cause is not removable to a Federal 
Court, equitable jurisdiction does not ac- 
crue to such Federal Court because it is 
thought that the law :s administered by 
that court is mre favorable to the party 
seeking its aid. Cable v. U. S. Life Ins. 
Co., 191 U. S. 309. 

In Ins. Co. v. Bailey, 13 Wall. 621, the 
Supreme Court distinctly decided that 
although equity courts have power to 
order the delivery of and cancellation of 
a policy of insurance obtained on fraud- 
ulent representations and suppression of 
facts, yet it will not generally do so 
when the representations and suppres- 
sions can be ~-rfectly well used in a de- 
fense at law in a suit upon the policy. 
Hence a bill for such purpose may be 
properly dismissed without prejudice. 

The Supreme Cour’ made particular 
reference to Hipp v. Babin, 19 How. 271, 
repeating the conclusion that whenever 
a court, of law in such a case is compe- 
tent to take cognizance of a right and 
has power to proceed to a judgment 
which effords a plain, adequate and com- 
plete remedy without the aid of a court 


shell and the valve stem and also dis- 
tinguish from the split nut of the patent. 
The proposed claims are along the same 
lines as the appealed claims but are 
more limited. We recommend their ad- 
mission and allowance. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. | 


The 
widow, now defendant here, thereupon 


\ 


of equity, the plaintiff must in general 
proceed at law because the defendant 
under such circvmsta~ es has a right to 
a trial by jury. 

Re*ognizing exceptions to that rule in 
cases where preventive relief was ad- 
ministered by injunction, the Supreme 
Court declared that such relief was 
granted in such cases to prevent irrep- 
arable injury or a multiplicity of suits, 
or where the injury is of such a nature 
that it cannot be adequately compen- 
sated at law, or is such as from its con- 
tinuance or permanent mischief must 
occasion constantly recurring grievance, 
which cannot be removed or corrected 
otherwise than by the preventive rem- 
edy afforded by equity. 

The bill presented here, against which 
the motion to dismiss is directed, seeks 
to bring this case into the excepted class, 
urging that the policies in question con- 
tain a limitation upon its right of ac- 
tion. The clause reads: 

“This policy shali be incontestible 
after two years from this date.” 

Plaintiff contends that because of this 
clause irreparable injury is threatened, 
since the defendant beneficiary has sued 
upon only. one policy in the State court, 
and can refuse to sue upon the second 
until after the contractual period of lim- 
itation against the plaintiff insurer has 
elapsed. That, therefore, whilst the re- 
cision for fraudu':nt representations and 
suppressions may be pleaded in defense 
of the suit now pending, the remedy at 
law is not adequate ani complete be- 
cause the two policies are not before the 
court. 


Multiplicity of Suits 
Claimed to Be Threatened 

Plaintiff contends additionally that it 
is threatened with a multiplicity of 
suits, since another suit for a like 
amount may be brought against it un- 
der the other policy, and therefore it is 
entitled to invoke the equity jurisdiction 
of this court because the phrase multi- 
plicity of suits may mean but two suits 
between the same persons. 

Plaintiff cites in support of this last 
contention South Penn. Oil Co. v. Gulf 
Creek Oil and Gas Co., 1140 Fed. 507, and 
other cases. It also cites Mut. Life Ins. 
v. Rose and Mass. Pro. Assn. v. Kittles, 
supra, to the effect that death does not 
interrupt the _ incontestibility period 
where the policy prescribes a specified 
time; and that such a clause will fur- 
nish the special circumstances for equit- 
able cognizance; and Lincoln Nat. Life 
Ins. v. Peake, 10 Fed. (2nd) 366, to the 
effect that delay by the beneficiary or 
assignee in filing suit on the policy 
would defeat plaintiff’s right under such 
a clause. 


Defendant Entitled to Trial 
Of Case in State Court 

A consideration of these and other au- 
thorities cited in the briefs persuades me 
that the rule applied in Cable v. U. S. 
Life Ins. Co. and in Ins. Co. v. Bailey 
(supra), is decisive of this case. Where 
a plaintiff in a State court which has 
jurisdiction over the subject matter 
brings the defendant properly within 
such jurisdiction, he or she is entitled to 
a trial of his or her case in that court, 
unless the same may be removed to a 
Federal court upon some constitutional 
ground. If that ground does not exist, 


equitable jurisdiction does not accrue to 
the Federal Court. 


Upon the death of the insured, the 
obligation to pay sums certain as ex- 
pressed in the policies became fixed and 
absolute, precisely the same as in the 
Bailey case, where the Supreme Court 
held that the demand for payment was 
a purely legal demand, and declared that 
it was difficult to see what remedy more 
clearly perfect and complete could be 
afforded the insurer than the right to 
make its defense at law; that where a 
party has a good defense at law to a 
purely legal demand, he has no occasion 
to resort to a court of equity for relief, 
unless he is prepared to prove some spe- 
cial circumstance to show that he may 
suffer irreparable injury. 

To my mind the plaintiff fails to show 
a special circumstance of the character 
contemplated. Its contention that it does 
is merely colorable. The defendant has 
already proceeded upon one policy and 
there is yet some 14 months of the con- 
testible period to run, under the clause 
in question. The fixed and absolute 
amount of each of the separate policies 
is below the jurisdictional minimum of 
this court, and the suits separately 
brought thereunder are not removable 
here. 


This court cannot assume, for the pur- 
pose of this motion to dismiss, that the 
sole reason of the defendant for bring- 
ing suit upon only one policy was to de- 
prive the plaintiff insurer of the benefit 
of the contestibility clause. There may 
be some recognized defect in the other 
policy; or, it may be that the terms and 
conditions of both policies and gll of the 
attendant circumstances are identical as 
to each policy, because of which th.e de- 
fendant insurer assumed that a decision 
of the issues ‘- one such suit would suf- 
fice to conclude her dispute with the 
insurer. 


Insurance Firm Waited 
Six Months Before Suing 


However this may be, and although I 
am 0t unmindful of the elementary rule 
in equity that to constitute an adequate 
remedy at law the remedy must be as 
complete, practical and efficient both in 
respect to the final relief sought and the 
mode of obtaining it as the remedy in 
‘equity, and must be available to the 
plaintiff in a Federal court (Artesian 
Water Co. v. Boise, 213 U. S. 276, 58 L. 
Ed. 796, and other cases cited in Stand- 
ard Oil Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co., 18 Fed. (2nd) 633), I cannot over- 
look the fact that this insurance com- 
pany waited until May 26, 1927, six 
months after the insured died, and after 


Action Commenced 


After Insured Died 


Insurance Company Held Not 
to Be Threatened With 
Irreparable Loss. 


his beneficiary filed suit in the State 
court, before filing this suit. 


Nor can I overlook the fact that the 
threatened alleged irreparable injury, by 
the expiration of its contestibility clause, 
will not be imminent unti’ some 13 or 14 
months hence. 


In my view the plaintiff’s case here 
does not come within the recognized ex- 
ceptions to the rule. “he circumstance 
that the plaintiff sued only upon: one 
poli v is not such a sp2cial circumstance 
as would justify this court in assuming 
jurisdiction of this case, the immediate 
effect of which would be to arrest pro- 
ceedings in a State court in a case over 
which that court has already lawfully 
assumed jurisdiction. 


Law Restrains Use 
Of Injunctive Power 


A due observance of the purpose and 
intent of section 265 will restrain an 
abuse of the extraordinary power of this 
court by the hasty issuance of writs of 
injunction. A due regard must also be 
had for the actual situation’. of the 
parties, for the rights of the defendant 
as well as those of the plaintiff, and, by 
all means, for the dignity and the law- 
ful authority of the courts of the State. 

In this situation, at this time, the 
plaintiff is plainly f- > of any actual 
menace of a multiplicity of suits. It is 
true that in certain cases referred to in 
plaintiff’s brief the word multiplicity has 
been so construed as to permit the in- 
terference of a court of equity where 
but two suits were pending against the 
same defendant, but a due regard must 
be had to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case. 


In the State court in which the law- 
suit is pending, and in which the second 
suit is impending, a mode of practice 
obtains which differs materially from 
that in most other jurisdictions. The 
practice in Louisiana recognizes no dis- 
tinction between legal and equitable 
remedies. The simple forms of action 
prescribed by its code of practice per- 
mit all classes of actions to be pleaded 
by simple petition. Reconventional de- 
mands, which are the equivalents of 
cross bills, may be pleaded in the an- 
swer. 

Article 20 of the Louisiana Code of 
Practice prescri-es that: “He who has 
a right of action to claim what is due 
to him has a right yet more evident to 
use the same cause of action as an ex- 
ception in order to preserve his rights.” 
And articles 374 et seq. of the Code of 
Practice provide for reconventional de- 
mands. <A reconventional demand is de- 
fined as that which the defendant insti- 
tutes in consequence of that which the 
plaintiff has brought against him. 


Special Defenses Readily 
Pleaded in State Court 


Special defenses available to the plain- 
tiff in the State court where it is de- 
fendant may be more readily pleaded 
there than perhaps in any other juris- 
diction. There is nothing; to prevent this 
insurance company as defendant in that 
suit from urging its special defense, and 
also cumulating an action for the avoid- 
ance of the second policy in the suit 
there pending by reconventional demand. 

The plaintiff in that court has the 
same control over the case, as defend- 
ant, that the plaintiff has, and may put 
the same at issue and force it to trial 
against the desires of the plaintiff 
therein. 

Under the circumstances I do not 
think that the plaintiff, will suffer irrep- 
arable injury by being deprived of the 
right to contest the policy within the 
period of limitation. In the Cable case 
the Supreme Court said: 

“Still less do we think that any foun- 
dation is laid for that (Federal) juris- 
diction based upon the theory that the 
company would nct have the. same con- 
trol of the case as defendant, as it would 
as plaintiff. That is not the case in 
modern practice. The defendant can 
urge the case to trial against the de- 
sires of the plaintiff, and its defense 
may be shown as well and conveniently 
by a defendant as the cause of action 
may be shown by the. plaintiff. The 
right of the »laintiff to discontinue the 
action does not furnish ground for equit- 
able jurisdiction, if it did then equity 
would always have jurisdiction and the 
rule would be worthless.” 


Circumstances Do Not 
Warrant Exception to Rule 


My conclusion is that whilst a suit of 
this character might { originally have 
been entertaincd by this court as a court 
of equity jurisdiction, the plaintiff has 
not established such special circum- 
stances here as would bring the case 
within the exception to the rule at this 
time; that the right of the defendant 
to prosecute her suit in the State court 
must be respected, the same having been 
first brought there, and the jurisdiction 
of that court having attached prior to 
the bringing of this suit; that the plain- 
tiff is not threatened with such irrepar- 
able loss or injury at this time as would 
justify this court in the exercise of its 
extraordinary power; that the circum- 
stances obtai. ‘nr in the present state of 
the litigation are such as present ample 
opportunity to both parties to properly 


frame their issues in the court which | 
first obtained jurisdiction without a mul- | 
tiplicity of suits or of vexatious and un- ' 


necessary litigation. 

Accordingly, the motion to dismiss 
will be sustained, and the plaintiff’s bill 
dismissed without prejudice. 


Let a final decree be entered for de- | 


fendant. 
July 8, 1927, 
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Federal Agents Sustained in Search 


For Opium After Smelling Its Fumes 


Seizure Found to Be Legal Although Evidence May Not 
Have Been Sufficient as Basis for Warrant. 


LEE Kwonc NoM AND LEE JUNG, PLAIN- 
TIFFS IN ERROR, V. UUITED STATES; 
No. 377; Circuit Court or APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 


Government agents smelled fumes of 
smoking opium coming from a Chinese 
laundry and entered the laundry, where 
they made a search and found two cans 
of opium hidden in # coal pile behind 
a partition. The court herein held that 
the seizure was lawful even though the 
evidence was shown to be insufficient to 
show an issuance of a search warrant 
before the seizure. 


In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. 

Before Manton, Swan and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 


George .K. Jack, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for plaintiffs in error; William A. de 
Groot, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (Herbert H. 
Kellogg, of Brooklyn, N. Y., of coun- 
sel), for the United States. 


Judge Manton delivered the opinion 
of the court. The full text follows: 


The plaintiffs in error were convicted 
on two counts of an indictment charg- 
ing a violation of subdivision C, section 
2, of the Act of February 9, 1909, c. 100, 
as amended by Act January 17, 1914, 
and by Act May 26 1922, Section 1 
(Comp. St. Section 8801). The first 
count charged unlawful, willful! and 
fraudulent importation of two cans of 
smoking opium, and the second count 
unlawfully and willfully facilitating the 
transportation and concealment of the 
two cans of smoking opium after hav- 
ing imported them into the United 
States. 

. It was established at the trial that 
on December 18, 1922, Government 
agents were in the neighborhood of a 
Chinese laundry at Roslyn, L. I., where 
the plaintiffs in error were found later 
with the cans of smoking opium in their 
possession, and they smelled the fumes 
of smoking opium coming from the laun- 
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dry. A name on a sign outside read 
“Yee Lee.” On an affidavit later made 
by one of the agents, a search warrant 
was issued..by the United States com- 
missioner, authorizing them to search 
the premises for smoking opium. 


Agents Conducted 


Search of Laundry 

On December 20, 1922, the agents re- 
turned with the search warrant and pro- 
ceeded to this Chinese laundry, and after 
entering it met the plaintiffs in error. 
The door was closed, but unlocked, and 
they walked in. There is testimony, that 
one of the officers asked if they had 
opium on the premises, which the plain- 
tiffs in error denied, and, after exhib- 
iting the search warrant, one of the 
plaintiffs in error said: “Go and search,” 
whereupon they searched the _ store, 
which was partitioned off from the rest 
of the building. 

Behind the partion there was a stove 
and a pile of coal, and in back of: this 
a kitchen. The agents searched the 
kitchen, and found a box of empty “toys” 
and a scale. On furthe search, they 
found a pipe and a pipe bowl. These 
were in the kitchen. Thereupon they 
searched in the pile of coal, and found 
the two cans of smoking opium. One 
of the plaintiffs in error said that he 
had obtained four cans of this smok- 
ing opium and paid for it and that it 
belonged to the two plaintiffs in er- 
ror, each having a half interest. 

The plaintiffs in error worked in the 
laundry at these premises. It appears 
that up one flight there was a bed, which | 
may have been used for sleeping quar- | 
ters. At the trial, objection was made ; 
to the receipt of this property seized 
after such search, because it was con- 
tended that the evidence was_ insuffi- 
cient oi the issuance of and legal suffi- 
ciency of the search warrant and that | 
therefore the seizure was unlawful. 

At the time of the issuance of the 

warrant, the commissioner (who has 
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since died) made a c::tified copy, which 
he gave to the agert, and which was 
preserved and offered in evidence in lieu 
of the original, which had been lost. The 
Government proved the death of the com- 
missioner and the fact that both the 
affidavit and original warrant had been 


| lost, and could not be found, although 


diligent search was made by the clerk 
of the District Court in the vault kept 
by the clerk, where such papers are ul- 
timately placed after the death of a 
United States commissioner. As sec- 
ondary evidence, the Government offered 
the certified copy of the search warrant 
and the oral testimony of the Govern- 
ment agent, who obtained a certified 
copy stating the contents of the affidavit 


! upon which the warrant was issued, The 


agent did not receive a copy of the aff 
davti. 


Possession Considered 


Basis for Conviction 

Section 2, subdivision C, of the act, 
makes it a crime to fraudulently import 
any narcotic drug into the United States, 
or to assist in so doing; also to receive, 


| buy, or sell, or in any manner facili- 
| tate the transportation, concealment, or 


sale, of any such drug after being im- 
ported or brought. in, knowing the same 
to have been imported contrary to the 
law, and section 2, subdivision F, pro- 
vides that, where a defendant is shown 
to have had possession of the drug, such 
possession shall be deemed to be suffi- 
cient evidence to authorize conviction, 
unless the defendant explains the pos- 
sessior. to the satisfaction of the jury. 


| And section 3 (Comp. St. Section 8801a) 


provides that, after July 1, 1913, all 
smoking opium or opium prepared for 
smoking found within the United States. 
shall be presumed to have been imported 
after the first day of April, 1909, and 
the burden of proof is on the accused 
to rebut such presumption. The evi- 
dence sufficiently established guilt on 
both counts. 

We need not consider the argument 


| presented by the plaintiffs in error that 


their constitutional rights were violated, 
because the search warrant was insuffi- 
cient, and the affidavit upon which it 


| was granted was insufficient, nor need 
' we consider the further argument that 
| the loss of the search warrant and the 


affidavit was not sufficiently established 
to permit secondary evidence as proof 
thereof, for we think the agents could 
lawfully search the premises without a 
warrant. y 

The premises, which was used as a 
laundry, was a store open to the public. 
It was partitioned off, about 50 feet 
long, and it was behind this partition 
that the pile of coal was stored, with a 
kitchen in back. No protest was made 
by the plaintiffs in error when the agents 
came in to search, and, jndeed, the officers 
were told to “go and search.” The 
property which was taken was found 
downstairs. It is true that they searched 
the room upstairs, where there was a 
bed; but nothing was taken from this 
room. The door leading into‘ the laun- 
dry was closed, but not locked, and they 
walked in, as might any customer of the 
laundry. 

The fact that the room upstairs may 
have been used for sleeping purposes 
is immaterial, since the downstairs por- 
tion was used for business purposes. 
Steele v. U. S. (No. 1), 267 U. S. 498, 
45 S. Ct. 414, 69 L. Ed. 757. The two 
cans of smoking opium were found in 
the coal pile. The other articles referred 
to were found in the kitchen, which ad- 
joins the store. In Dillon v. United States 
(Cc. C. A.), 279 F. 639, Government 
agents entered a hotel and went into the 
bar, a public place, where they found 
men drinking, and then made search of 
adjoining premises, and found intoxicat- 
ing liquors in an icehouse connected with 
This court sustained the right 
of the Government agents to enter the 
public bar of the hotel and seize the 
whisky being sold there. 


Crime Being Committed 
When Visit Was Made 


A crime was being committed in hav- 
ing the opium in their possession when 
the officers visited the laundry. Since 
they detected the plaintiffs in error in 
the commission of the crime, they had 
a right to arrest the offenders and seize 
the instrument of the crime. McBride 
v. United States (C. C. A.), 284 F. 
416; Vachina v. United States (C. C. 
A.), 283 F. 35; Wiggins v. United States 
(C. C. A.), 272 F. 41. 

Federal agents may lawfully enter a 
house where they smell raisins in the 
process of cooking, and the cellar, where 


| they found a still, liquor, and parapher- 


nalia used in the manufacture of liquor, 
and seize such property. United States 
v. Borkowski (D. C.), 268 F. 408. In 
that case, the sense of smell which made 
possible the detection was pointed out 
to be as important as the sense of sight, 
which might see the crime being com- 
mitted. In Rouda v. United States (C. 
C. A.), 10 F. (2d) 916, prohibition agents 
saw a man enter the ground floor of 


ja building with two 5-gallon cans of 


alcohol. The ground floor was occupied 
as a hosiery store, and the agents fol- 
lowed the man into the basement, and 
there found the defendants engaged in 
the manufacture of whisky. The agents 
inclosure where the 
men were working, and arrested the de- 
fendants, and later secured a search war- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 
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Smuggling by Air 
At Borders Said | 
To Be Broken Up 


‘Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Returns From Trip With 
Members of Con- 


gress. 


Airplane smuggling of aliens and con- 
traband across the Canadian and Mexi- 
can borders, which it was stated caused 
the immigration authorities concern for 
several months, virtually has been broken 
up, according to the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, Robe Carl White. Mx. White 
has just returned from an inspection tour 
with members af the House subcommit- 
tee on appropriations, which covered the 
northern and southern boundaries and a 
large part of the Pacific coast. 

Airplanes Not Needed. 

Mr. White stated orally on August 13 
that one result of the tour has been to 
convince him that suggestions made by 
the Immigration Field Service that air- 
planes be added to their equipment were 
not of sufficient importance at this time 
to be embodied in a request to Congress. 
He explained that every assistance is 
being given the Immigration Service by 
the air services of both the Army and 
Navy and due to their cooperation, two 
of the largest smuggling rings recently 
brought to the attention of the authori- 
ties had been broken up. 

Serious in California. 

The problem of airplane smuggling 
was particularly serious in southern 
California, Mr. White stated, wntil the 
yecent arrest and conviction of pilots 
charged with bringing Chinese aliens 
across the border. Smuggling on the | 
Canadian border by plane, he _ stated, | 
never has been so serious as the situa- | 
tion in California and the recent seizure 
of a plane load of contraband near Sel- 
fridge Field he believes, has placed a | 
check on activities in that direction. 

The tour of the Congressional commit- 
tee started at New York, went to Boston 
and covered the Maine, Vermont and | 
New York border and turned west to 
the Pacific Coast, covering all principal 
ports of entry. The party then went 
down the Pacific Coast to Los Angeles 
and along the Mexican border to San! 
Antonio, where the tour ended. In the 
course of the trip, Mr. White stated, the 
party made trips by speed-boat on the 
St. Lawrence, St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers, and flew by airplane from San 
Dicgo to Tuscon and from El Paso to 
San Antonio. 

Activities Inspected. 

All activities of the Federal services 
handling immigration, smuggling, pro- 
hibition enforcement at the borders and 
naturalization were inspected by the 
party, Mr. White said. He said detailed 
reports in every district were given to 
the members of Congress. 

The chairman of the sub-committee, 
Representative Milton W. Shreve, of 
Pennsylvania, left the party at San An- 
tonio, Mr. White said, to make a further 
investigation in San Diego. Others in 
the party besides Mr. White were Rep 
resentatives Anthony J. Griffin of New 
York and William B., Oliver of Alabama 
ad Maj. Melvin Jones of the Bureau of | 
the Budget. 








Radio Licenses to Cover 
Changes in Allocations 


[Continaed from Page 2.] 
result of eonstruction permit previously } 
approved to operate at 13 Pelham Road, 
Lexington, Mass. : 

WHAD—Mardguette University, Mil- | 
waukee, Wis., license issued effective | 
August 15 does not include name of Mil- | 
waukee Journal. 

WASH—Namne changed from Baxter 
Launderers and Cleaners to Baxter | 
Laundries, Incorporated, 

WRAX—Berahah Church, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., granted license to operate 
on 1,410 kilocycles, unlimited time, ef- | 
fective August 15. 

WSSH—Tremont Temple Baptist | 
Church, Boston, Mass., authorized to op- 
erate on 1,040 kcys, sharing time with 
WBET, effective August 15. 

WDRC—Doolittle Radio Co., New 
Haven, Conn., authorized to operate on 
1,060 keys., 500 watts power (perma- 
nent allocation of 500 watts power de- 
pends upon interference reported). Ef- 
fective August 15, 

WBET—Boston Evening 
Boston, Mass., authorized to 
1,040 keys., sharing tine with 
Change effective August 15. 

WDBZ—Kingston Chamber of 
merce, Kingston, N. Y., station 
as of August 12, 1927, 

WBT—Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charlotte, N, (,, license effective 
August 15 issued to C, C. Coddington. 

WENR—Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Chicago, Il1., license effective August 15 
issued to Great Lakes Broacasting Co. 

WSRO—Harry W. Fahrlander, station 
moved to Middletown, Ohio, from Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. August lith license showing | 
change issued as result of comstruction 
permit 5-20-27. . 

KFBC—License issued to Dr. Arthur 
W. Yale (formerly Dr. W. K. Asbill and 
Dr. Arthur W. Yale) San Diego, Calif. 

KFXR—License issued to FE-xchange 
Avenue Baptist Church (formerly issued | 
to G. W. Classen). | 

WHAP—Formerly William H. -Taylor 
Corporation mame changed to Defenders 
of Truth Society, Inc, New York, N. Y. 

WHFC—Goodson and Wilson, Incor- 
porated, formerly Triangle Broadcasters, | 
Chicago, I]. 

WHBN — University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., formerly First Ave. M. 
E. Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Advertising News 


American Enginerring Standards 
Committee recommends advertising and 
labeling of goods as standardized. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

District Court, Ky., denies advertis- 
ing agency status of personal service 
corporation. (Thomas E. Basham Co.). 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearing on use of trade name “Kaffor 
Kid.” 





Page 6, Col. 7 

Weekly world trade review of busi- 

ness opportunities includes demands for 
advertisting calendars and ‘ovelties. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Aeronautics 


Cuban Embassy asks for aid of three 
Army fliers in forming aviation school 


in Cuban Army. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Assistant Secretary of War discusses | 
plans for expansion of reserve units in | 


Army Air Corps. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
@V eather Bureau to broadcast atmos- 
pheric conditions in German to trans- 
atlantic flyers. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
World trade opportunities in air- 
plane parts summarized in weekly re- 
view. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Thirty-eight airports have been es- 
tablished within a month, bringing the 
total to 864 in the United States. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Two Army Air Corps officers author- 
ized to enter international Balloon race. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Airplane to spray wheat fields in 
Manitoba to prevent rust. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


A griculture 


Representative Hujl (Rep.) Illinoes, 
proposes government aid for farmers 
through construction of elevators to 
store surplus and loans on grain in 
storage. 

Page 4 Col. 7 

Bureau of Education says farmers 
pay most of school tax, and suggests 
larger State appropriations for rural 
education as remedy. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Secretary of Agriculture proposes 
clearing houses to control orderly mar- 
keting of agricultural surplus. 

Page 1, Col. 

Senator Shipstead declares farmer 


2 


and laborer in industry are not sharing | 


in prosperity of country. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly cattle review shows gain in 
registration at 11 markets, with receipt 
of hogs and sheep lessened. 3 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 

Page 4 

Airplane to spray wheat fields in 
Manitoba to prevent rust. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Soy bean acreage planted by Amer- 
icam farmers is rapidly increasing. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Automotive Industr y 


W orld trade opportunities in auto- 
mobiles and motor accessories sum- 
marized in weekly review. 

Page 9, Col. 

Claims held patentable for quick de- 
tachable valve cap. (A. E. Bronson). 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Bankin g-F inance 


Full text of Federal Reserve Board 
announcement regarding legality of 
bank loans to bank examiners. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

India imported less silver during 
week ended August 6 than in preceding 
week. 


o 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Net debt of Canada reduced in June 
result of increased revenues. 

Page 7. Col. 4 

Debits to individual accounts declined 
for week ended Aug. 10. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Accumulative statement of the 
Untied States Treasury. 


as 


Page 7 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 

Page 7 
See “Ruilroads.”” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress, 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Paint and varnish trade demands by 
foreign countries are reviewed. 


Page 9; Col. 5 
Claims 


Mixed Claims Commission, 
States and Mexico, 


United 
makes award of 


Three Nations Ratify 


Postal Conventions | 


The principal and parcel post conven- 
of Mexico have been ratified by 

Assistant Postmaster General, W. 

The full text uf Mr. Glover's announce- 

follows: 

This office has just been informed that 


on Juty 1, 1927, Argentina and Ecuador 
put into effect the provisions of the Pan , Bulletin of June 7%, 1927, and bore the | 
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$10,000 against United States on ac- 
count of killing of Mexican in this 
country. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
reaches agreement 
with Britain on reciprocal arrange- 
ments for return of property seized | 
in war time to British and American | 
owners, 


United States 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Mexico to sign agreement to extend 
life of General Claims Commission, 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Coal 


Coal operators in western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio oppose lower | 
rates on coal from West Virginia, Vir- | 
ginia, Tennessee and Kentucky to Lake | 
ports to meet reduction recently 
ordered in Lake Cargo Coal Rate case. 





Page 6, Col. 1 
Coal market continues quiet in Great 
Britain. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
7 
| Commerce-Trade | 
Several members of Department of 
Commerce Foreign Service, returning 
on leaves, may be interviewed by busi- 
ness men. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
American Enginerring Standards | 
Committee recommends advertising and 
labeling of goods as standardized. | 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Coffee growers in Colombia plan to | 
organize industry in that country. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Weekly review’ of world trade op- 
portunities. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4 


Corporations 


Bureau of Internal Revenue regula- 
tions amended to provide for deprecia- 


tion or obsolesence of good will. 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Cotton 


Mill receipts of cottonseed reported 
as 6,374,694 tons for year ending 
July 31. Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily cotton market price gnalysis. 

Page 4 


Court Decisions | 
See special Index and Law Digest on | 
Page 11. _ wanes, 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


| Customs 


Customs Court rules blue clinker 
bricks duty free. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Economic Questions 


Annual report of Director of Budget 
shows United States has been a desir- 
able customer through prompt payment 
of its bills, and that receipts and sur- 
plus for fiscal year ending June 30 ex- | 
ceeded estimates. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Preliminary estimate of budget for | 
coming year proposing expenditures | 
$3,316,000,000 is presented to President | 
| by Director of the Budget. 

: Page 1 Col. 1 


| Education 


Education says farmers | 
school tax, and suggests 
rural | 


Bureau of 

pay most of 

| larger State appropriations for 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Conference called by Federal Board 

| for Vocational Education to discuss 
problems of retail store education. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Electrical Industry 


General conference of electric refrig- 
erator manufacturers is held in Cleve- 


| 
| education as remedy. 
j 


land. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Foreign requests for electrical ap- | 
pliances included in weekly world trade 
survey. Page 9, Col. 5 


’ 

Foodstuff s 
Germany extends effective period of 
provisional reduced tariff on food- 
| stuffs. 
| Page 9, Col. 4 
Foreign trade opportunities for sale | 
of foodstuffs reviewed in weekly sum- 
mary. | 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets, 
Page 4 


Foreign A fairs 


Mixed 
States and 
$10,000 agatmst 
count of killing 
country. 


United | 
of | 
ac- | 


this 


Claims Commission, 
Mexico, makes award 
United States on 
of Mexican in 


9 


Page 2, Col. 5 
States reaches agreement 
Britain on reciprocal ar- | 
rangements for return of property | 
seized in war time to British and 
; American owners, 
j Page 1, Col. 7} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


United 
with Great 


Post Convention, 

date the same coun- 
tries and Cuba put into effect the pro- 
visions of the Pan American Principal 
Convention of Mexico. 

Accordingly, the notice of this office 
of June 2, 1927, which was published 
in the Postal Bulletin of June 7, 1927, 
and bore the eaption “Pan American 
Parcel Post Convention of Mexico—Par- | 
cel-post packages for Mexico” should be 
enlarged to imelude Argentina and 
Ecuador; and the notice of June 4, 1927, 
which was also published in the Postal ; 


American Parcel and 


that on the same 


| valued at more than $4,000,000,000. 


Insurance 


Tron and Steel 


caption “Pan American Principal Con- 


;ages) for Mexico” 


| country will govern in the 


Department of State lodges formal 
protest with Mexican Government 
against holding American newspaper 
correspondemt incommunicado, 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Bureau 
vision of “‘Bulletin B,” explains regula- 


tions for withholding at source income | 


taxes of nonresident aliens. 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


Continuation of full text of agenda 


of Conference of Press Experts to be | 


held at Geneva, 


Page 2, Col. 1| 
American citizen kidnaped by Mexi- | 
| can bandits has been freed. 


Page 2, Col. 6 

Argentina, Ecuador and Cuba ratify 
postal convention of Mexico. 

Page 12, Col. 2 

Net debt of Canada reduced in June 


as result of increased revenues, 
Page 7, Col. 4 


’ ° : e 
Furniture 

World. demand for furniture outlined 
in wekly summary of such _ opportu- 


nities. és 
Page 9, Col. 5 


7’ 
Fur Industry 
World demands of interest to fur 
trade reviewed in weekly survey. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Gov't Personnel | 


Appointment of new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State said to complete organi- 
zation of Department of State by re- 
gions. 


Page 3, Col, 7 | 


Gov't Supplies 


Chief Coordinator reports $60,000,000 | 


in war surplus stock remaining of total 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Ryxhard T. Jones, Acting Director 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, describes the work of that or- 
ganization. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Hardware 
Simplified practice conference con- 
siders cooperation of plumbing and 
pocket knife industries. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
World hardware trade opportunities 
summarized in weekly review. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Highways 
Acting Seerctary of War approves | 
plans for two bridges in Kentucky and 


Minnesota. | 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


Allottment of $88,000 made to main- 
tain dike on Ohio River at Louisville, 
Ky. | 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., finds 
that a concern issuing inter-insurance | 
plan policies constitutes an  associa- 
tion within meaning of Revenue Act, | 


| and is subject to taxation imposed on 


issuance of policies. (Pickering v. Al- 


| yea-Nichols Co.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 
District Court, La., refuses to can- 


| cel 4nsurance contracts, after death of 


| 
} 
| 
insured, when beneficiary has _ initiated | 
suit on one policy in a State court, | 


| (New York Life Insurance Co. vy. Mar- 


shall). 
Page 11, Col, 2 


Iron and steel scraps wanted by other 
countries according to weekly survey. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Labor 

Richard Acting Director 
of the United States Employment Serv- | 
ice, describes the work of that er- 
ganization. 


T. Jones, 


s 


Page 10, Col. 3 | 

Senator Shipsicad declares farmer 
and laborer in industry are not sharing | 
in prosperity of country. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Six new labor disputes placed before 
Conciliation Service and five settle- | 


| ments effected in week ended August 13, | 


| Radio 


Page 10, Col. 2 
Leather 


Federal Trade Commission schedules | 
hearing on use of trade name “Kaffor | 
Kid.” 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Leather groups hold preliminary sim- | 
plified practice conference in Buffalo, 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Chamois leather wanted 

land according to weekly survey. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Lumber 


Foreign trade opportunities in lum- 


| ber outlined in weekly review. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


vention of Mexico—Regular Mails (that 
is, articles other than parcel-post pack- 
should be enlarged 
to include the same countries and Cuba, 

While the Pan American Principal 


Convention of Mexico provides that “the 


tariff of the domestic service of each 
relations of 
the countries which constitute the Pan 
American Postal Union, except when the 


| said domestic tariff is higher than that 


applicable to correspondence destined for 
the countries the Universal Postal 
Union, in which case the latter will 


ol 


of Internal Revenue, in re- | 


‘Patents: 


in Switzer- | 


Manufacturers 


American Enginerring Standards 
Committee recommends advertising and 
labeling of goods as standardized. 

" Page 9, Col. 1 
| Simplified practice conference dis- 
cusses advisability of applying princi- 
ples to ivory button industry. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Weekly review of world trade ope 
portunities, 


Milling 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Schedules suspended reducing ratés * 


on grain from Des Moines to points in 
Texas. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Flour trade opportunities throughout 


| the world reviewed in weekly summary. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Fi Page 4 


| Narcotics 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., sustains 
Federal agents in search and seizure 


| of opium after smelling its presence. 
| (Lee Kwong Nom et al. v. U.S.) 


Page 11, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Chief Coordinator reports $60,000,000 | 
in war surplus stock remaining of total | 


valued at more than $4,000,000,000. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Assistant Secretary of War discusses 
plans for expansion of reserve units in 
Army Air Corps, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Navy Department says aircraft car- 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Military attache in France given per- 


| mission to take month’s course with 


French Arny. 


Page 10, Col. 3 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


War Department. 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Two Army Air Corps officers author- 

ized to enter internation 
y 


Oil 
Lubricating oils and grease in de- 


mand throughout the world according 
to weekly review. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Packers 


Cold storage holdings of dairy prod- | 


ucts and frozen meats on August 1 


show gain over last year. 


Page 4, Col. 5 

Weekly cattle review shows gain in 

registration at 11 markets, with re- 
ceipt of hogs and sheep lessened. 

Page 4%, Col. 4 

Canned meats wanted by foreign 


countries reviewed in weekly survey ! 


of world trade opportunities. 
Page. 9, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of meat and 
livestock markets, 


Page 4 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 11. 
Prohibition 
Bureau of Internal Revenue regula- 
tions amended to provide for deprecia- 
tion or obsolesence of good will. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Immigration inspector on Canadian 
border wounded in fight with liquor 
smuggler. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Health 


California reorganizes Health De- 
partment. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Public Lands 


Department of Intertor describes 
Carlsbad Cave in New Mexico. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Publishers 


Department of State lodges formal 
protest with Mexican Government 
against hoiding American newspaper 
correspondent incommunicado. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of agenda 
of Conference of Press Experts to be 
held at Geneva. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Department of State announces list 
of foreign delegates to International 
Radio Telegraphic Conference in Wash- 
ington. 


5 


Page 3, Col. 
World trade summary includes op- 
portunities for sales of radio acces- 
sories. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Federal Radio Commission to an- 
nounce 100 changes in wave length al- 
| locations after second 60-day period. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


| Railroads 


Coal operators in western Pennsyl- 


govern” and also that 


to 


they are: Argentina, Cuba, 
Honduras, Mexico, 
Peru, Spain, and 
follows: 
Ordinary post 
been delivered 


Uruguay) will be 
! 
' ‘ 
which have 
reason will 


cards 
for any 


ates Da 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


vania and eastern Ohio oppose lower 
rates on coal. from West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Tennestsee and Kentucky to Lake 
ports to ‘Meet reduction recently 


“ordered in Lake Cargo Coal Rate case, 


quire reorganization of subsidiary. 
| 


| Retail Trade 


: = ; ; } suggested 
| riers “Lexington” and “‘Saratoga” are | ss 


| : : | Sales. 
nearing completion. | 





al baloon race. | 


| of earthqnpakes. 





“the limits of 
weight. and dimensions of the various 
articles of correspondence will conform 
those fixed for the same in the do- 

mestic service of each country,” for the 

present the only changes in the regular 
| mail service to the countries which have 

put that Convention into effect (to date, 
Ecuador, 
Panama, Paraguay, 
as 


not 
be 


| and other foreign countries reviewed 


| stuffs. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Southern Railway requests fourth- 
section relief in connection with estab- 
lishment of rates on limestone contain- 
ing asphalt. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Recommendation made that present 
gefrigeration charges in six western 
® ‘ates be found unreasonable. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
schedules suspended reducing rates 
on # rain from Des Moines to points in 
Texte. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Wilmington & Northern Railroad Co. 
asks for extension of time within which 
to pay bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Issuance &pproved of equipment trust 
certificates by Pere Marquette Railway 
Co. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Seaboard Air Line asks permission 
to issue $1,528,000 of mortgage bonds. 
‘j Page 6,:‘Col. 7 
Seaboard Air Line proposes to ac- 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Summary of rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 5 
Summary of rate hearings. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Deferred payment plan, elimination 
waste and stabilization of labor 
as means for promoting 


of 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Conferetye called by Federal Board 

for Vocational Education to discuss 
problems of retail store education. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Rubber 


Rubber goods in demand throughout 
the world according to weekly survey. 
Page 9, Col. 5 

Science 


Official of Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to consul foreign seismologist with 
purpose of expanding American study 


Page 1, Col. 7 
DULe 
Oe eins 
Tide pyedictions are being supplied to 
England nd Germany. 


Silk 
World opportunities for silk industry 
reviewed. in weekly survey. 
‘ Page 9, Col. 5 


Page 2, Col. 6 





Sugar 


Trade demands for sugar in Cyprus 


in weekly world business summary. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Tariff 


Germany extends effective period of 
provisional reduced tariff on food- 


Page 9, Col. 4- 
Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, in re- 
vision of “Bulletin B,” explains regula- 
tions flor withholding at source income 
taxes of nonresident aliens. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Territories 


Delegate-elect from Hawaii protests 
proposal to transfer control of Samoan 
Islands to Department of Interior. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Textiles 


Catalogue issued of Government pub- 
licatiions on textile subjects. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool} markets. 
Page 4 
World trade opportunities for textile 
sales reviewed in weekly survey. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Tobacco 


Cigar and cigarette making machines 
wamted in India according to weekly 
surwey of world trade opportunities. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearing on use of trade name “Kaffor 
Kid.” 


Weather 


Weather Bureau to broadcast atmos- 
pheric conditions in German to trans- 
atlantic flyers. 


Wool 
Daily pgice analysis of wool market. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Page 6, Col. 7 





Page 1, Col. 6 


unless they bear a request for return 
and the name and address of the sender, 
in which case they will be returned to 
the country of origin. 

Unless specially authorized by the 
country of destination it is prohibited 
to enclose money in cash or values pay- 
able to the bearer in ordinary or regis- 
tered correspondence. 

Unsealed packages of merchandise 
weighing eight ounces or less may be 
sent to Argentina, Ecuador, the Republic 
of Honduras, Peru, Spain, and Uruguay, 
as well as to Cuba, Mexico, and Panama 


destroyed in the country of destination, yj at the domestic third-class rate. 


‘ 


| 


| 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


$$ 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


i ~ I Carlsbad Cave 
Todays Issue Uneau 


echt 


Unequaled, Say 
World Tourists 


Director of National Parks 
Describes Underground 
Rooms and Stalactite 
Columns. 


The Carlsbad Cave National Monument 
“in New Mexico will undoubtedly become 
one of the most important national monu- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, when the public beeomes more 
intimately acquainted with its qualities, 
it was stated August 12 by the Assistant 
to the Director of National Parks, A. E. 
Demaray. 

Mr. Demaray, who has just returned 
from a visit to the monument, said he 
had been told by travelers who are 
familiar with the playgrounds of Europe 
and this country that the Carlsbad cave 
surpasses anything of its kind on either 
continent. | 


Bottomless Pit. 


The extent and magnificence of the 
larger rooms, situated approximately 
1,000 feet below the surface of the 
ground, leave the most lasting impres- 
sion upon a visitor, he said. A “bottom- 
less” pit in one of the less explored re- 
gions of the cave will be explored within 
the next few weeks, according to Mr. 
Demaray. 

“Formerly,” he said, “the cave was 
known as ‘Bat Cave,’ because of the thou- 
sands of bats that inhabit it. At dusk 
each evening these little mammals come 
out through a large natural opening, at 
times in such numbers that they look 
like smoke from a chimney, and for three 
hours pour forth in a steady stream; then 
in the early morning they return and 
with incredible swiftness fold their wings 
in midair and dart down through the 
opening. 

Cave Not All Explored. 

“Although several miles of under- 
ground passages have been explored, 
there are still many portions of Carlsbad 
Cave yet unknown; and its size is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, although the National 
Geographic Society’s expedition in 1922 
spent some six months at. the cavern 
making detailed explorations. It consists 
of a series of lofty, spacious chambers 
and connecting corridors, with alcoves 
extending off to the sides, that are of 
remarkable beauty, the limestone decora- 
tions excelling those in any cave on Fed- 
eral land. 

“One room, named the ‘Big Room,’ is 
more than a half-mile long, with a max- 
imum width of 400 feet. The maximum 
measured height of the ceiling is 348 
feet. In this room, as in every other 
part of the cavern, the natural decora- 
tions are magnificent. 

One group of stalagmites in which the 
forms are unusually tall and graceful, 
Mr. Demaray said, resembles the totem 
poles of the Alaskan Indians. He added 
that in places the formations from floor 
and ceiling meet to form cathedral-like 
columns, and that in the same room 
there are also fountain basins, some 50 
feet across, lined with crystalline onyx 
marble and decorated at the rims with 
crusts of onyx resembling lily pads. 


Mr. Demaray explained that the cav- 
erns have been carved by erosion from 
an uplifting mass of limestone in the 
Guadalupe mountains, the limestone dis- 
“appearing laterally under red shale con- 
taining gypsum and rock salt. The mon- 
ument, he said, was created by presi- 
dential proclamation on October 25, 1923, 
and contains 719.22 acres. 


Smell of Opium Fumes 
Justified Agents’ Search 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
rant to search for property. We pointed 
out that, where manufacturing was tak- 
ing place in the presen’ of theagent, 
he might lawfully enter a public store 
and search the premises and seize the 
proprty. 

In Agnello v. United States, 269 U. 
S. 20, 46 S. Ct. 4, 70 L. Ed. 145, the 
court said: “The right without a search 
warrant contemporaneously to search 
persons lawfully arrestec. while commit- 
ting crime and to search the place where 
the arrest is made in order to find and 
seize things connected with the crime 
as its fruits or as the means by which 
it was committed, as well as weapons 
and other things to effect an escape 
from custody, is not to be doubted. See 
Carroll v. United States, 267 U. S. 132, 
158, 45 S. Ct. 280, 69 L. Ed. 548, 39 A, 
L. R. 790; Weeks v. United States, 232 
U. S. 388, 392,” 34 S. Ct. 341, 58 L. Ed, 
652, L. R. A. 1915B, 834, Ann. Cas, 
1915C, 1177. 

We conclude, therefore, that the offi- 
cérs lawfully entered the premises of the 
plaintiffs in error, and, having lawfully 
entered, could search for and seize the 
property of the plaintiffs in error found 

j there. It was unnecessary for them 
to obtain a search warrant before doing 
what they did.. 

Error is assigned in the ruling ex- 
cluding a question asked the witness 
Ranalli. He testified that he had been 
convicted of bribery and served a term 
in Sing Sing prison. He was then asked: 
“How long did you serve?” The answer 
was excluded on objection. The length 
of his imprisonment was immaterial; he 
was sufficiently impeached, and his cred- 
ibility attacked, by the question and an- 
swer which brought forth the admission 
of his conviction. 

We find no error in the record which 
requires further consideration. Judgmenk 
of conviction affirmed, 

duly 5, 1927, 





